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RIEGO; OR, THE SPANISH MARTYR, 


A PLAY, IN FIVE ACTS. 


ACT IV.—Scene 1. 


The Curtain rises on Dona THeEReEsA, who is seen at early 


dawn walking to and fro, disconsolate at the continued 
absence of her husband. Her increasing suspicions of 
the treachery of the King and his advisers, determine her 
to seek information at the palace. But Diaz, who has 
been awakened by her complaints, entering, endeavors 
to allay her fears, and assumes the task of searching for 
RiEGo. 


SCENE IIL. 


The Scene changes to the Inquisition ; R1eGo discovered in a 
solitary dungeon reclining on his pallet. 


[ Enter UGArTE with a trencher and two covers.} 


Thy breakfast, Sefor; [Uncovers crusts and 
water.] humble fare, but all 
Our scanty means allow. 
Riego. ’Tis quite enough. 
Ugar. This from good Saez ; [ Uncovers a skull.] a friend 
he bids me say, 
Of thine— 
Riego. Of mine?— 
Uzar. —Who, in thy lonely hours, 
May reach: thy heart, and counsel thee to shun 
The fate of unrepentant sin :—one Porlier— 


Ugarte. 


Riego. Porlier, thou say’st ? 
Ugar. ’T was sent from Santiago? 
Riego. Of what was he accused? 
Ugar. O! Deadly sins ; 
Of heresy and treason, 
Riego, And would not 
Confess ? 
Ugar. Alas! He died impenitent. 
Riego. Died? Died? 
Ugar. With stubborn hardihood stood out 


The question, and so brought death upon himself ; 

Tho’ warned the sin would rest upon his soul. 
Riego. Excellent! Suffering death sooner than slander 

His own fair name, and deemed—a suicide ! 

O! Rare device of vile imposture, that 

By cabalistic phrase virtue confounds 

With vice—picturing things their very opposites. 

Porlier !—He was indeed my friend !—A man 

Who practised virtues hypocrites profess : 

Who fed the hungry ; clothed the naked; was 

The orphan’s father, and the widow’s stay : 

Who loved his neighbor as himself; and daily 

To his God the homage offered of a heart 

Upright and pure ; but worshipped not 

His image of molten brass, nor gold,—nor yet of flesh 

And blood. Striving to. break a tyrant’s chain, 

He met a tyrant’s hate ; and perished in 

The morn of life, victim of perfidy ! 

He was a heretic! A traitor! while,— 

O God of Justice! they,—they, who enslave 

And massacre mankind, are glorified 

As Gods! In mockery of thee tricked up 
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In all thy attributes :—Almighty Sovereigns ! 
And God-like Conquerors! Priests Infallible ! 
Holy Inquisitors! Most Holy Allies ! 

And why not too, most Holy King of Hell? 


[Enter Romuauno habited as an Alguazil of the Holy Office. 
He and UGaRTE converse apart.] 


But no: thou liest, Monk! That’s not Porlier. 

Rescued by pious friendship from the moat 

Where Ferdinand’s bribed assassins left him steeped 

In gore, his bones enjoy an honored sepulchre : 

Nor thence durst monkish vengeance rifle them 

To point its canting homilies, and teach 

How vain and sinful were the hopes that warmed his heart. 


(UcaRTE takes up the head—a label falls off, which Rizco 


observes. | 


See! See! [Reads.] ‘Dona JoaNnNA DE Bonorquez” 
Poor Lady! Is it thou? Will naught appease 
The human fiends that tore thee from thy home? 
Wrested the struggling infant from thy bosom ; 
And when that bosom ceased to heave beneath 
Their mangling scourge, proclaimed thee void of crime 
’Gainst God or man! Still do they envy thee 
The quiet of a grave ?—enforcing thee 
In treacherous league to plead their hateful cause ? 
Monsters! Monsters! O, would that mouth 
Indeed might find a tongue, and those dark sockets glare 
With light, to scare them from their feasts of blood. 
How long, how long, ere Heavenly vengeance wake, 
And crumble o’er their heads these guilty walls? 
Away !—Away! 
Tgar, [Aside.] Alas! Poor sinful man. 

Romualdo. Seiior, the Holy Office meets thy wish 
And cites thee to the Hall. ’Tis rare they grant 
So speedy hearing. 

Riego. So! ’Tis much a favor. 

Ugar. Within we'll find a habit better suits 
Thy present need, Come, Seftor, come ! 

Riego. Lead on, 


. SCENE III. 


The Audience Hall of the Inquisition hung round with green 
tapestry. Three INQUISITORS in black robes, around a table 
covered with black cloth, on which is a crucifiv : green wax 
candles lurning ; pen, ink, paper, a skull, Gc. SAez acting 
as Fiscal: A Recorpvine Secretary. A Famiviar. 
A large book open before the GRAND INQUISITOR. 


Grand Inquisitor. | To Rec. Sec.] Observe this rule,— 
the next and last. [Hands book to Saez.] 
Saez. (Reads.} “Crowd not 
“Thy page with vain excuse or supplication— 
‘« Shifts to elude dae penance. Scornful words 
“ And looks; vonfessions, faint or full; response 
“ Evasive ; and not less, a stubborn silence,— 
“ Sure tests of guilt—record with strictest care.” 
Gr. Ing. (To Saez.] Our Fiscal needs no prompting. 





[ To Familiar. | All is ready. 
[Exit the Fam. 
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[ Presently, enter Rigeco—guarded by Romualdo and habited 
as a prisoner of the Inquisition. | 


Gr. Ing. | Motioning Riego to a bench.} 
Thou art indulged to sit. 
Riego. My limbs yet bear 
Me well; tho’ something cramped by dungeon airs. 
Saez. And why to dungeon led, ’twere ours to say, 
But that Don Rafael, knowing well the cause, 
May spare superfluous form. 
Riego. The means I know; 
Foul treachery :—and haply might surmise 
The arch contriver: For the cause pray hold me 
Ignorant. 
Saez. If memory and conscience sleep, 
Or feign to sleep, our mercy shall awake them. 
The Holy Office, once again restored 
By Heavenly Grace, and bound God’s sacred laws 
To guard, hath summoned thee, Don Rafael, here 
To atone their oft repeated profanation. 
Riego. Let him who makes the charge confront me in 
The face of day ; and if I stamp not on 
His brow in view of honest men, the brand 
Of infamy, your tortures be my doom. 
Saez. All strangely in this hall sounds oratory ; 
And little is this audience moved by bursts 
Of passion. 
Riego. Say, by whom am I accused? 
And what my crime? 
Saez. "Tis ours to question; thine, 
Don Rafael, to respohd: Now answer us: 
Briefly, and to the point. Didst thou not aid 
To strip the Holy Office of her power 
To punish heretics ? 
Riego. Of all her power 
To rob, to torture, and to slay ; and now 
That power’s regained, would per'l life once more 
To snatch it from her fiendish grasp. 
Saez. For this 
Did’st seize the King? [ No answer]—Hence sought his sacred 
life ? 
Riego. 1 sought it not, but saved it twice : else not 
Myself alone, but Spain had now been free. 


Saez. [Takes up the Declaration of Amer. Independence, 
and a book.] Know’st thou this sinful scroll? This 
volume filled 

With rank conceits of New World Liberals? 

Riego. They’re mine : their sins I know not of. 

Saez. But sure 
Don Rafael knows all power abides in God. [Riego assents.} 
He governs man thro’ delegated Kings, 

And a still higher Potentate, Christ’s own 
Vicegerent. These would teach us power supreme 
Belongs to vulgar multitudes, absolved 

From spiritual sway: And this Don Rafael holds ? 

Riego. And none denies who would not forge the seal 
Of Heaven’s Great Judge, raze justice, and truth, 

From his revealed decrees, that Bigotry 
May rule a world benighted and corrupt. 
Say, what were King or mightiest Pontiff, did 
The multitude with scorn pay back the scorner? 

Saez. Thou dost but echo subtle tenets held 
By infidels who know nor King nor Pontiff. 

Riego. Long, long, may they enjoy that happy ignorance ! 
Living exemplars of the truth, their swords 
Maintained,—that under God, a Nation’s weal 
Or woe rests on its will alone. O! Chief 
’Mong honored names, the Patriot Sage who taught 
That truth; and first irrevocably based 
On fixed laws, the freedom of the soul. 


Brands—so the Holy Office views them,—plucked 

By rebel heretics from hell to fire 

The temple and the throne ;—how used by thee ? 

Riego. As heavenly lamps to guide our steps, as erst 

The New World Pilgrims, safe through dangerous paths 
To Peace and Liberty. And holy men 

Would quench the flame! Vain thought! Already hath 

It pierced this vaulted den of Superstition. 

Creation’s sire hath said, Let there be light ! 

And ye would raise your puny bands to mar 

His work !—as easily ye’d quench the spheres. 

Saez. Much dost thou speak of holy things; believ’st 
Thou in the triune God ? 

Riego. Hold! hold! My faith 
Alone concerns myself and that great God 
Who, if ’tis wrong, may punish or forgive. 

If he forbear, what mortal impiously 

Shall intercept his merey, and presume, 

Unbidden, to avenge his cause ? 

Saez. Thou shun’st 
Our question. Once more : thy answer ; to the point, 
And temperately. 

Rieyo. I tell thee, Monk, my soul 

To earthly power disclaims allegiance ; nor 

Save at the bar of Heaven, will make defence. 

Saez. And terrible the wrath ‘twill there encounter. 
Nor deem its Church may be despised. Stern her 
Inflictions ; hence, not hasty to condemn. 

Who heads this new revolt ? 


cen oun et gegen 


Riego. Riego. 
Saez. Who 
Thy chief associates? [No answer.] Say, how stand they 
pledged ? 
Riego. By all that’s sacred never to betray 


Their friends or cause. 
Saez. Once more ; their names? their plans? 
Riego. My lips are sealed. 
Saez. Then mark us well Don Rafael : 
’Till noon this day is given thee to reflect ; 
If truly penitent, mild penance may 
Ensue ; if thou persist—means may be found— 
To draw an answer forth. 
Riego. Use all the means 
Thy Holy Brotherhood from kindred fiends 
Hath robbed, to make its dark abode a type 
Of hell—my lips are sealed. i 
Saez. Our task is done. 4 
Blind passion spurns the mercy would have saved 
Thee from a fearful trial. Haply, in 
Solitude, reason may resume her sway ; 
And earnest is our prayer to heaven thou should’st 
Be ruled by ber. 
Gr. Ing. [Signs to Fam.] [Exit Rigeo, cvarpep.] 
Till noon all stand excused. 

















[Exeunr. 


. | In the Fourth Scene, the King gives an audience of leave to 


the Nuncio. ABISBAL, BALLASTEROs, and MoriLLo 
enter: instead of the rewards they expected for their 
treachery to the LiBERALS, FERDINAND banishes them 
from Spain: 
Dona THERESA enters hastily and falls at the King’s feet. 
Dota Theresa. Mercy! O Gracious King! O mercy! 
mercy ! 
King Ferdinand. How’s this? What would the woman 
have? Art frantic ? 





Doria The. Aye, well nigh frantic : O, give me my hus- 
band ! 

K. Ferd. [Aside.] Riego’s wife! the loveliest star of 
Madrid. 





Saez. These new-lights from abroad—forbid in Spain ;— 


Seiiora, rise! Some str ange eonceit disturbs thee. 
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Dona The. Thy summons called him forth at dead 
Of night; a dread presentiment then seized 
My soul :— 

K. Ferd. Dost think we lay in wait to cut 
Thy husband off ? 

Dona The. Oh no! Thou know’st his worth, 
And meant bright honors for him. Now, the place 
To him assigned another fills. Must I 
Not fear the worst who know, that never, but 
With life, Riego would desert his post, 

Nor leave to wretchedness the wife he loved. 
Two of most savage mien thy mandate bore, 
To lead him to thy presence. Oh! if they 
Obeyed thee not, bring them to speedy justice. 
K. Ferd. [Aside.] How grief doth heighten her sur- 
passing charms! 
Be calm, Sefora: it would pain us much 
Aught to refuse thee in our power to grant. 


Dona The. Who shall dispute thy power? Speak but 
the word, 
Riego, if alive, is free. 
K. Ferd. How if 


On thee that boon depend ? 
Dona The. Thank Heaven! he lives! 
He lives! And soon again shall bless my sight? 
K. Ferd. He may: on terms shall mark our clemency. 
Dona The. O generous King! Thus thou’lt disarm thy 
foes, 
And from Riego win a pledge the rack 
Could ne’er extort. 
K. Ferd. Thy pledge is all we ask. 
Dona The. *Tis given;—my life upon my husband’s faith. 
K. Ferd. No life we seek; nor painful sacrifice ; 
But for kind favor claim a kind return. 
Dona The. *Twere justly due : our thanks; our gratitude; 
Our prayers, that God may lengthen out thy reign, 
And in a better world reward thy mercy. 
K. Ferd. Humph! Thanks! True ! Thanks and prayers 
fit recompense 
For mercy! But Seiiora, love, love must 
Be paid in love! Our love by thine. 
Dona The. All that 
A duteous subject owes to gracious Prince ; 
All that a faithful wife should feel towards one 
Who doubly saves her life ; redeeming his 
In whom alone she lives. 
K. Ferd. Tease us no more 
Fair Dame with feigned coyness. Tis thy love,— 
We'd have. 
Dona The. Your Majesty designs some jest : 
But anxious thoughts have made my senses dull 
To playful fancies. 
K. Ferd. See! the light shines through 
Thy feigned dullness. Ah! that glowing cheek 
Betrays the consciousness those lovely lips 
Blush to disown. Thou know’st the charms which win 
Our bounty, prompt our hopes : thy love, Senora, 
Our sole reward ;—Such,—as thou gav’st Don Rafael. 
Donia The. The love 1 gave my husband! why, ’tis his : 
His title ratified in Heaven : the gift 
More than requited by a gift in turn 
Richer than Mexico’s mines :—his noble heart. 
K. Ferd. Thou’dst save that noble heart? 
Dona The. O! its last drop 
Would mine pour freely forth to nourish his. 
K. Ferd. Say, then, his fearful penance we remit : 
Behold him free ! first in our favor—more— 
With choice of our best provinces endowed: 
Our fair Sefiora shining high the while 
Above the proudest star that gilds our court. 
Sure we might hope her smiles would recompense— 





Dona The.—Never! Impossible! Ah! I could loathe 
Myself to think my seeming boldness breeds 
The impure surmise :—knowest thou Riego ? 
K. Ferd. Hah ! 
Our patience wears apace! Know him !—Too well— 
Too well ; a traitorous heretic, death doomed : 
And so deserving death, his wife holds that 
Which nothing costs, too costly ransom for 
His forfeit life. 
Dora The. Ah! much your Majesty 
Doth wrong us both. Were I the guilty thing 
Thou’dst have me, he would loathe me in his sight ; 
And spurn the wages of his wife’s dishonot— 
Tho’ ’twere anempire. But—yes, yes—sure I 
Was very dull: your Majesty would test 
A wife’s fidelity ; not triumph o’er 
Her frailty. 
K. Ferd. Dost reject our proffered favor? 
Dona The. O, tis unkind, though but in sport, to talk 
Of favor ’twere a crime even in a king 
To offer—infamy in me to think of. 
K. Ferd. (Aside.] Now by the Holy Cross these modest 
strivings 
Would blow the faintest spark into a flame. 
{Jo Nuncio, Aside.| Father, thy counsel— 


{K. Ferp. and NuNCIO converse apart.]} 


1st Cour. See ! the parley’s done ; 
The fortress yields—at last. 
2nd Cour. Believe me, Senor, 
A truce—only a truce. Our amorous King ’s 
In check. 
Chamorro. Pshaw ! let him bring his Bishop up— 


The Castle falls! Come, come, the game is over. 
[ Exeunt Cha., Courtiers, &c.] 

K. Ferd. (To Dotia The.| This Holy Father, fair Se- 

hora, gives 
Us hope thou may’st incline to wiser judgment. 
Thy virtue more than thy excelling beauty 
That first decoyed our heart, is most our foe. 
Say that the Church approves thy Monarch’s suit. 

Dona The. Um very dull: or else your Majesty 

Doth much abuse my unprotected state. 
Within the pale of Honor, task me as 
Thou wilt! Beyond,—thy throne could not tempt 
Riego’s wife. 

K. Ferd. Hear’st that, Good Father? Ha! 
Hear’st that? The throne of th’ Indies might not move 
This haughty dame ! 

Nuncio. Our daughter sure was tauglit— 

First duty of a loyal heart—submission 
To her Sovereign’s will ? 

Dona The. Forgive me, Father, should 
I err :—The priest who blessed our nuptials, ne’er 
Can I forget, did make me, in the face 
Of Heaven, repeat the vows my heart had made 
Before, of loyalty and love ;—I feel, 

To break them, could a thought so vile e’er stain 
My soul, were sin in ma past all forgiveness. 

Nun. Daughter! Daughter! Thou dost forget the lessons 
Thy priest enjoined, on whom thou throw’st thy errors. 

He taught thee that the Church which sanctified 
Thy marriage vows hath power to loose the bands. 

Dona The. O, talk not, Father, of the Church's power, 
The ties which fetter me no Church created ; 

Nor but with life dissolves. Their root is in 
My heart. Whoso would pluck them thence pours forth 
Its vital stream. 
K. Ferd. Thy holy counsels, Father ; 
Her Sovereign's favors ; are alike disdained. 
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Nun. Natures as stubborn have been brought ere now 
To see their folly and repent. 
K. Ferd. 
Say more? What kindness may not gain, our power 
Shall compass; and this lofty Dame, who scorns 
To be but less than Queen, shall be our Paramour. 
Dona The. There is a Power surpasses thine. 


But why 


Nun. Frail woman! 
Cease! Nor invoke the Power thou dost blaspheme. 
K. Ferd. And mark us Dame. That paragon of hus- 
bands ;— 
Whose doom his wife decrees,—high in mid air 
His traitor form loose swinging in the wind, 
A death of shame shall meet. 
Dona The. Father !—good Father !— 
O shield my husband from his fury !— 
Oh! King!—But no !—Thou could’st not harm his life: 
Thine twice he saved at peril of his own. 
K. Ferd. By Heaven! Thou waken’st thoughts of ven- 
geance 
Which else had slept.—He dies ere set of sun. 
Dona The. Recall the horrid sentence! O! Make me 
The victim of thy wrath, but spare Riego !— 


[Falls at his feet. Ladies advance to her assistance: K. Ferd. 
and the Nuncio converse apart. | 


Nun. And so escape the question, chains, and death ! 
Be sure of it; he'll thank ye on his knees. 


K. Ferd. ’Tis plain her scruples spring from doubt 
Of his displeasure. 
Nun. ‘Plain: Your Majesty 


May say she but awaits his leave to save him. 
K. Ferd. Almost she said as much but now. And what 
Shall hinder but he’ll gladly clutch our offer? 
A bauble! Sooth! A woman’s virtue !—Playing 
The hero,—rather say the fool—to ensure 
Its loss with loss of his own life ?— 


Nun. Let Saez 
At once the message bear. 
K. Ferd. Ourself will speed it: 


If, as perforce he must, he yield consent, 
We'll hear it from his own lips :—if not—if not— 
[Eait K. Ferd. and Nuncio, conversing.} 


Dona The. [Reviving.] O can ye have the heart to 
murder him? 
Oh no! Oh no! Merciful Heaven! He’s dead! 
He’s dead! and his Theresa would not save him! 
[ Swoons again.] 
lst Lady. How dreadful must her sufferings be to 


come 
To this. Aid me, good Ladies! Softly! Softly! 
[Exeunt, bearing off Dona THERESA.] 


The scene changes tothe outside of the Inquisition. Pre- 
sently Saez appears, and ina short soliloquy predicts the 
failure of his errand. He is admitted into the interior of 
the Inquisition. 


The last scene of the [Vth Act opens in the Cell of Torture: 
Don Rarakt in chains; Ucarte, Romvuatpo, &c. 
enter, bearing an engine of torture. They rouse Don 
Rafael, and prepare to carry his sentence into effect. 
For a promised reward they finally agree, at his ear- 
nest solicitation, to give him instant death in lieu of 
the more gradual torture used to extort confession. 
They leave him a few moments, during which he writes 
at the desk designed for the officers whose province it is 
to witness the infliction. Sakz now appears at the door 
of the cell. 


Saez. [Aside] Untouched! Served with forbidden 


The wretches absent should ere this have made 

Him feel the power his haughty spirit braves ! 

Riego. O, Spain! My tortured country! How much 

happier 

My fate than thine! An instant ends my sufferings, 

And wafts my soul to mansions of repose : 

Thy bosom still must heave beneath the weight 

Of Bigot Power. But come it will,—the day 

When thou shalt hurl him off, and rivet on 

His swollen limbs the chains he wrought for thee. 

Then sball thy fields no more their treasures yield 

To idle Pomp and bloated Superstition. 

The Spaniard then shall dwell beneath his vine 

And fig tree, fearing none; and loud the tombs 

Of thy ill-fated martyrs echo back 

His hymn to Liberty. [Pauses.] But for my wife,— 

And Diaz—all their malice could not reach me. 

Poor sufferers! Methinks I see them now! | Puts handker- 
chief to his face. After a pause writes.] 

Saez. | Aside.) ’Tis the right strain:—the very key 

unlocks 

His bosom to my errand. 


[Reénter FAMILIARS.] 


So! our knaves! 
And in good time to let him taste the sweets 
Of that proud martyrdom he seeks. 
Ugar. [ Touching Riego.]} 
Thy pardon—but we fear longer delay 
May thwart our good intent. 
Riego. Ah, true—I’m ready. 
[Gives a paper and a letter.] This, for my wife: [ Aside.] 
Stained with the only tear 
E’er shamed my manhood. Now—but one pang more. 
And that—remember well—sudden and final. 
[ They bind him to the engine.] 

Ugar. Doubt not: so fiercely shall our engine act, 
That in the instant ere sense of pain be felt— 
All feeling shall have ceased. 

Riego. Thanks! thanks! 

Saez. The wretches! 
Hah! No! this must not be.—Suffering’s the meed 
Of guilt, and must be his, ere he can earn 
The luxury of a grave. [Advances.} Hold f hold! [To 

Riego.| Didst think 

To baffle Saez? What! would Don Rafael crown 
His noble deeds with suicide? and shrink 
Like common men trom pain? 

Riego. A moment more, 
This torment he at least had shunned, of now 
Again beholding thee. 

Saez. And I, it seems 
A pleasure lost, never to be recalled. 

Riego. That—many such—may still be thine: to stretch 
Thy victim on the rack—to taunt his sufferings— 
To catch his blood-shot eye, while glancing looks 
Would rive or melt aught but a monkish heart— 
To view his every limb and feature warped 
And quivering with excess of agony! 
O! ’twere a study of most rare delight ! 
Worthy the Devil,—or Saez himself. Hell,—Hell! 
Has nothing comparable. ‘ 

Saez, Rail on: for all 
Thy bitter thoughts I'll take a sweet revenge. 
[ came to offer thee deliverance. 

Riego. Thou ! 
’Tis thou didst plot my death: doom me to torture ; 
And now would’st further glut thy vengeance, raising 
Delusive hopes. 1 know the e Monk. 


Saez. In sooth? 


Good Seijior, 





means of solace ! 


Not mine the boon: the King would be thy friend. 
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Riego. Ferdinand! Riego’s friend! Is he not thine? 
Thou mock’st:—or tell’st of charm more strange than that 
Of old transforming men to brutes ; a spell 
Of power to change a monster into man. 

Saez. Aspell, insooth. Naught else had thus bewildered 
Ferdinand : a spell wrought by a fair enchantress. 

Riego. I prithee keep this wondrous tale to adorn 
Thy saintly legends : scarce l’d credit thee 
Tho’ newly risen from the grave. 

Saez. I know: 

Don Rafael fain would die for Liberty : 
Torture and death more precious in his eyes 
Than a dull life of ease and honor. Even 
A widowed wife— 


Riego. Draw not my thoughts that way— 
Forbear ! 
Saez. How else my errand tell? for ’tis 


To her thou owest thy Sovereign’s kindness. 
Riego. Monk! Be merciful for once, and torture not 
The soul. Speak what thou hast to say ; or leave me. 
Saez. Know then—the King’s enamored of thy wife. 
Riego. Impostor! Demon! 
Saez. Vanquished by her charms, 
He deigns to place her next his Queen in rank, 
And first in favor— 
Riego. Sure I have been wrench’d 
Upon the wheel, and with returning life 
My senses stray in dreams more horrid than 
The pangs it gave. 
Saez. Recall thy wandering reason ; 
First hear me out: then freely make thy choice : 
A felon’s death—or, and on terms full easy, 
Freedom; the rule of fair Gallicia :—more— 
Riego. What more? What more? More threats—more 
bribes to yield 
My spotless wife to infamy! Do I 
But dream? Or is not this the drear abode 
Where penal sufferings purify the soul 
From sins done in the flesh ? 
Saez. Don Rafael raves. 
The firm—the resolute Don Rafael—fancying 
Insults from hands would shower bright honors on him. 
Say thatthe Church its sanction gives—thy wife 
Her free consent. 
Riego. Say that the sun’s an icicle !— 
The frozen pole a mass of liquid fire— 
That Heaven’s the dwelling-place of Monks,—say that 
There’s honor—virtue— truth—in Ferdinand 
And thee :—Tell aught incredible—but that. 
Saez. I have it from the King’ "Tis love of thee 
More than of him favors his suit—and now 
Thro’ me solicits thy approval. 
Riego. 0! 
Amazing liar! Could I but reach thee—I 
Would grasp thee till some touch of torment thou 
Should’st feel like that thou giv’st ; then leave thy carcass 
Fit morse] for the toads this vault engenders. 
Saez. That fate be thine !—or worse. But mark me well : 
Don Rafael may reject the boon his King 
Would grant; and not the less yield her on whom 
He doats. Ferdinand will not be foiled in schemes 
Of love. When thou shalt in thy grave unquietly 
Be laid, thy beauteous dame in his embrace 
Shall find a solace for her loss. 
Riego. Ah! Fiends 
As ye are, ye dare not meet the blasting fire 
Which beams from Virtue’s eye. Begone ! 


[Saez going, converses with FaMILIARS.] 


Consents ? 
Consents! "Tis an infernal plot !—[ Pauses) But— 


So may I once again behold-her face 

And vindicate her truth! O! Happy thought ! 

{ To Sakt—going.] Don Victor! Pray return. 

Saez. To hear thee vent 

More curses on thy Sovereign’s head—and mine ? 
Riego. Perhaps 1—I-was rash :— 

Saez. [Returning.] Then thou dost think 
More wisely of my errand? Is it so? 


Riego. My wife,—thou say’st—-gives her consent—and 
freely ? 

Saez. Freely! 

Riego. I would hear it from her own lips. 

Saez. What then ? 

Riego. What then? What then?— 

Saez. Speak out ! The pledge ! 


Thow'lt yield her to the King? 

Riego. What? yield her—to— 

If she consent !—I will :—I will—to him,— 

Or thee! 

Saez. [Aside.] Scarce can I credit what I hear. 

| To Familiars.] Conduct your prisoner to the palace !—On, 


[ Exeunr. 
[End of Act IV.| 


ACT V. 


The drama closes in the Hall of Audience. Rieco and 
Dona THERESA left to a brief interview, quickly under- 
stand the false representations made to each of the acqui- 
escence of the other in FerpINANp’s infamous designs, 
and renew vows of unchanged affection. 
turns to learn their determination. At this moment, ALAa- 
GON enters, wounded, and informs him of the escape of 
MINA, effected by Diaz, and of their attempt to rescue 
RreGo :—in which attempt Diaz had wounded ALaGon, 
and had himself been slain by the guard. Rigeco now an- 
nounces the unalterable determination of Dona THERESA 
and himself to live or die together. The King orders his 
instant execution. R1EGO, in pursuance of a resolution 
previously taken by himself and Dona THeresa, as the 
last means of freeing themselves from the Tyrant, aims a 
dagger he had obtained from her at her breast: but his arm 
is seized by Sazz. Dona THERESA is borne off to an 
apartment of the palace; and Rieco to suffer his igno- 
minious punishment. UGarTE enters with intelligence of 
the death of ALAGON ; and presently after Saez announces 
the execution of Rieco. The King about to repair to the 
apartment of Dona THERESA, is met by INEz, who informs 
him of the delirious anguish of Dona THERESA, ovcasioned 
by seeing her husband borne to a shameful and horrid death. 
News now arrives of the destruction of the Miquisition, 
and the rapid advance of Mina, who had placed himself at 
the head of the insurgents, to the palace. 


FERDINAND re- 


FERDINAND flies 
in a fit of disappointment, terror and remorse. 

The scene changes to a public street in Maprip. A 
procession enters, bearing the body of Rigo, which is mo- 
mentarily arrested by the approach of M1na and his troops. 
M1Na, ina brief address, deplores the tragic close of the great 
struggle in which he had taken so deep an interest; and 
pays a passing tribute to the worth of Rirco; whose be- 
reaved and unhappy widow he resolves to accompany to 
England. He offers up a fervent prayer for the deliverance 
of Spain. The procession moves on with solemn music~ 





Ah!~ 





and the curtain falls. 
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RHODODAPHNE. 
DOUBTS ABOUT THE AUTHORSHIP. 


The short communication which was prefixed to 
the first part of the Poem of Rhododaphne, in the 
last number of the Messenger, has attracted the 
notice of a highly respected and intelligent corres- 
pondent, who adduces plausible evidence to prove 
that the authorship of the poem referred to, was 
erroneously ascribed to the Jate Richard Dabney of 
Virginia. The evidence consists principally of the 
fact that, in the latter four or five years of Mr. 
Dabney’s life, they were neighbors and on intimate 
terms, and that the poet “‘ once at least, and per- 
haps more than once during that time, assured” my 
correspondent “that he was not the author of Rho- 
dodaphne.” In further corroboration of the truth 
of this denial, my correspondent quotes from a let- 
ter of the late Matthew Carey of Philadelphia, 
(who, after Mr. Dabney’s death, was appealed to, 
as the publisher of the poem, for correct informa- 
tion on the subject,) in which Mr. Carey says, “ Rho- 
- dodaphne was an English production, as my son 
informs me. I had quite forgotten it.” Whilst it 
is admitted that the first impression produced by 
these circumstances, is unfavorable to the claim of 
Mr. Dabney’s authorship, yet, when duly considered, 
in connection with other circumstances, leading to 
a different conclusion, it may, perhaps, be best to 
pause until some other sources of information can 
be consulted, or at least, until the claims of the 
real author,—if any other person than him, can be 
clearly established. My respected correspondent 
himself, admits that he had at first supposed that 
Mr. Dabney’s denial might have proceeded from 
“the success with which authors of highly sensi- 
tive minds wil] sometimes maintain an incognito, 
till their works are sealed beyond controversy by 
public approbation”—and he does not appear to 
have fully renounced the conviction that the poem 
was the genuine offspring of his gifted friend, until 
the receipt of Mr. Carey’s letter, which refers it to 
an English origin. In answer to this view of the 
subject, is it unreasonable to contend that Mr. Ca- 
rey’s remark is too vague and indefinite to be con- 
clusive on a point so important? His son might, 
doubtless, have been informed that Rhododaphne 
was an English production, and it is even probable 
(though not so stated) that the work was first pub- 
lished in England ; and yet it might have been ac- 
tually written in Virginia. I have before me, in 
the Analectic Magazine for January, 1820, (pub- 
lished in Philadelphia,) a complimentary review of 
the poem, in which the writer makes no allusion to 
its supposed English paternity—but speaks of it as 
the rumored production of a lady. It is somewhat 
remarkable that if this gem of sparkling beauty 
was really the offspring of British genius, and first 
saw the light in that land of poetry and taste, it 


the notice of British critics and reviewers. I am 
informed, on undoubted authority, that the attention 
of some of the most distinguished literati of the 
North, was specially invoked to the rare merits 
and beauties of Rhododaphne, after its publication 
in this country—and that they had neither seen any 
reference to it in the numerous English magazines 
which reached them—nor, indeed, had ever heard 
of its existence. A literary friend tells me, that 
the only exception from this general silence of the 
British press—of which he is aware—is to be found 
in a volume of collections of American poetry, 
published several years since in England, (perhaps 
by the son of Roscoe,) which assigns a conspicu- 
ous place to this beautiful production. If this be 
so; (I do not know that the friend referred to 
speaks entirely on his own knowledge ;)—what a 
conclusive and important fact in refutation of the 
English claim? 

But it may be said that the work may be Ameri- 
can, and yet not the production of Richard Dab- 
ney. This is true—yet I still cling to the fond and 
possibly delusive thought that it might have been, 
and really was, the genuine creation of that unfor- 
tunate and ill-fated child of genius. Among others, 
I have the following reasons and inducements for 
cherishing this belief : 

Ist. The poem was generally ascribed to him on 
its first appearance. My impression is, that when 
it issued from the press, Dabney had ceased to be 
a resident of Richmond, certainly of the house 
where we first became intimately acquainted. I 
do not remember, therefore, ever to have conversed 
with him on the subject, but there can be no doubt 
that in the reading and literary circles, the*credit 
of the authorship was awarded to him. 

2nd. His acknowledged poems were published in 
Philadelphia, by Matthew Carey, in the year 1815. 
Notwithstanding their great merit, they attracted 
but little notice, comparatively. Various causes 
combined to produce this disheartening result. 
They did not come from the English mint, but were 
of homely domestic origin. ‘They were, moreover, 
accompanied and illustrated by elaborate and learned 
references to authors in the dead and living lan- 
guages, which at once placed them beyond the sym- 
pathy of the indolent and unlearned, and even of 
those who might have dipped with pleasure into the 
deep current of thought and feeling which pervaded 
the work. It should be added also in justice—that 
the author possessed the gloomy and melancholy 
temperament of Cowper, without the consoling 
faith and Heaven directed philosophy of that gifted 
man. Whatever the causes of failure were, it is 
certain that Dabney derived neither fame nor profit 
from the publication of his poems; and, upon the 
supposition that he afterwards wrote Rhododaphne, 
nothing was more natural than the suppression and 
concealment of his name. But 





should, nevertheless, have almost entirely escaped 


3rdly. There is a curious resemblance, in several 
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particulars, between the acknowledged poems and 
the anonymous Rhododaphne. .The same delicate, 
classical discrimination distinguishes the notes in 
both productions—the same ardent and passionate 
devotion to the fair sex—the same purity of thought 
and diction, and sometimes almost an exact identity 
of language.* It must be acknowledged, however, 
in candor, that the anonymous poem, taken as a 
whole, is superior to the acknowledged productions 
of Mr. Dabney,—and this, perhaps, might be con- 
clusive with those who did not recollect how the 
flight of Cowper’s or of Byron’s muse, acquired 
strength, and loftiness, and grandeur at every re- 
peated effort. At all events, I should be highly 
gratified at a perfectly satisfactory solution of the 
problem. H. 
*1 will give but a single instance among many. 


From Dabney’s Poems. 


But drve the alluring charms away, 
That round thy form seductive play ; 
Quench the soft brilliance of thy eyes, 
And stain thy cheeks, luxuriant dyes; 
Obscure thy neck, divinely fair, 

And spoil the hyacinths of thy hair. 


From Rhododaphne. 
The flower of all Arcadia’s youth 
Was he; such form and face, in truth, 
As thoughts of gentlest maidens seek 
In their day dreams: soft glossy hair 
Shadowed his forehead, snowy fair, 
With many a hyacinthine cluster. 
It is true that Dabney borrows the idea of hyacinthine 
hair from Sir William Jones. 





WANDERING. 
BY REV. WM. B. TAPPAN. 


“ Evangelist. Art thou not the man that I found crying 
without the walls of the city of Destruction? 

Christian. Yes, dear sir, | am the man. 

Evangelist. Did not I direct thee in the why to the little 
wicket-gate ? 

Christian. Yes, dear sir. 

Evangelist. How isit then that thou art so quickly turned 
aside ?”—Pilgrim’s Progress. 


Directed, in extremest need, 
To sure Salvation’s only way, 

*Tis wise to walk with careful heed, 
And more than folly thence to stray. 


As guide, the steady “ shining light” 
The preacher of the gospel shows,— 
A star upon the brow of night— 
To him on pilgrimage who goes. 


To keep it ever in his eye, 
Nor lose it for one little hour, 

Though wayside tempters to him cry, 
Though hell, to hinder, brings its power, 


Is duty, and ensures success :-— 
The goal, though distant, such shall win, 
And reach—past sorrow’s wilderness— 
The heavenly gate and enter in. 


But he who shuts to Truth his ears, 
Forgetting Wisdom’s earnest call— 

And wanders, meets the wo he fears, 
And wrecks upon one error all, 


If Thou hast won me to that road, 
My Saviour, bid me, meekly; bear 
Along the path, such trial-load 
As Thou deem’st good—but keep me there ! 


= 


Till, safely at my journey’s end, 
I drop with life my burden too, 
And praise, in Endless Life, the Friend 
Who bore my griefs and brought me through. 


Yet wherefore, spirit, should’st thou wait 
"Till past from pa night to day? 
Sing on thy march to Zion's gate ! 
*T will cheer thee on and smooth the way. 
Boston, Mass., March, 1843. 





A CURE FOR ENNUL. 


“IT am weary of the world,” said Marcus Bar- 
rows, while his face, which was cast in nature's 
choicest mould, expressed the most perfect weari- 
ness and discontent—* I am weary of the world !— 
and a long and dreamless sleep would be preferable 
to anything there is to be enjoyed in a state of 
being like this!” 

“Weary of the world! Did I understand you 
aright, Mr. Barrows?” asked Mrs. Hall, as she 
raised her wondering eyes to her companion’s face. 

“Yes, Mrs. Hall, you understood me aright. 
I am weary of the world!” and the gloom on Mr. 
Barrows’ countenance seemed to increase at every 
repetition of the sentence. ‘ There is not only no 
profit—there is no comfort under the sun.” 

“You must pardon me,” said Mrs. Hall, “if I 
differ very widely from you in opinion. I think 
there may be much profit; and I know that there is 
not only much comfort, but a great deal of high en- 
joyment, even in a world so full of pain and sor- 
row as this is acknowledged tobe. But of all its 
inhabitants,” continued the lady, “1 should think 
you, Mr. Barrows, the very last that ought to com- 
plain.” 

** And pray what have J to enjoy ?” asked Bar- 
rows. 

“ Ask, rather,” said Mrs. Hall, ‘‘ what can be 
wanting to your happiness? In the prime of man- 
hood—you are five-and-twenty, are you not '—with 
a vigorous constitution, a cultivated mind, an am- 
ple fortune at your own command, and a large cir- 
cle of friends, in whose esteem and affection you 
stand high. What more can you ask of a bounte- 
ous providence ?” 

* And what does it all avail?” asked Barrows. 
“The catalogue of good things sounds very well 
from your lips, it is true; but now Jet me draw the 
true picture. With all the means of happiness 
you have enumerated, one cannot si/ down quietly 
io enjoy ; we must, necessarily, be in pursuit. And 
what is the result? Weary limbs, a distracted 
head, and an aching heart; and all this trouble, and 
toil, and care is in the pursuit of a bubble !—a bub- 
ble, which, though beautiful to the eye—glowing 
with enchanting hues—bursts at the touch, and 
leaves us empty, longing, searching, toiling as be- 





fore! Call you this life? and if it be all, is it worth 
the having ?” 
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“Your difficulty,” said Mrs. Hall, smiling, “I 
perceive to be repletion and not inanition; and in 
judicious hands, I doubt not, you might yet be 


brought to consider life, and the blessings you pos- | 


sess, exceedingly valuable. If I mistake not, I 
could myself prescribe for you, to some considera- 
ble advantage. What would induce you to put 
yourself a little under my care and direction 2” 

“T would gladly put myself under the care of 
any one, were there but the shadow of hope of re- 
lief from this burden, which presses upon me like 
an incubus.” 

“* Well, then,” said Mrs. Hall, “‘ come to me, at 
ten o’clock, to-morrow morning, if the weather be 
good, and I will begin my attempt at a cure, by 
taking a walk with you. Nay—look not so discon- 
certed—and so doubtful of the wisdom of my pre- 
scription. Judge not, till you see the result. You 
know a patient must be put in a proper state, even 
to take medicine to advantage.” 

“ Well, I will come,” said Barrows ; “at least it 
may help to take the weight from the wheels of one 
more hour. I might always say, that ‘ Phebus’ 
steeds are foundered,’ time drags along so heavily.” 

* * * * * * 

“Your patient has come, you perceive,” said 
Barrows, with a sickly, joyless smile, as he entered 
Mrs. Hall’s parlor the next morning; “I hope 
nothing has occurred to deprive me of the benefit 
you proposed for me.” 

“Nothing,” said Mrs. Hall. “Am happy to 
see you, and will be ready for our walk in five 
minutes.” 

The lady left the room, but very soon returned, 
prepared to go out, and they immediately left the 
house. 

“ And now which way shall we walk ?’’ asked 
Mrs. Hall, as soon as they were in the street, af- 
fecting to leave the choice to her companion. 

“T am under your guidance, you know,” said 
Barrows. 

* So far as to secure walking,” said Mrs. Hall; 
‘but that gained, I can indulge my patient so far 
as to let him choose his own path, if he happen to 
have a preference.” 

“T have no preference,” said Barrows. “ All 
paths, with me, end in the same thing—weariness— 
satiety.” 

** Come, then,” said Mrs. Hall; “we will take 
this straight and pleasant street to the suburbs, and 
then, for variety’s sake, fetch a circuit, and come 
home by some other way.” 

It was December, and cold, even for that free- 
zing and cheerless month ; but the breeze was pure 
and bracing, and gave a fine color to the cheeks of 
the pedestrians, as they pursued their walk. Mrs. 
Hall was in fine spirits. She seemed prepared to 
inhale enjoyment with every breath. Her conver- 


thought. After walking for an hour, and listening 
to Mrs. Hall, rather than conversing with her, Mr. 
Barrows abruptly said— 

“T look on you with astonishment, Mrs. Hall ! 
what is the secret of your enjoyment? your hap- 
piness? You have lived in this wearisome world 
ten years, perhaps, longer’ than I have.” “ Fif- 
teen, at least, Mr. Barrows,” interrupted Mrs. 
Hall—“ and have drank such cups of sorrow,” pur- 
sued Barrows, ‘as have never fallen to my lot. 
How then are you so contented? so cheerful? so 
happy ?” 

Playfully, but with more seriousness than had 
hitherto marked her tone, Mrs. Hall replied. “ Now 
you may be sure, Mr. Barrows, that I shall not 
impart to you so important a secret, as the source of 
my happiness; yet,” she added with a still deeper 
seriousness, “there is an alchemy by which we 
may extract sweetness from the bitterest draught.” 

** No one can see you, and still doubt it,” said 
Mr. Barrows; “and I would willingly drain a cup 
of sorrow like yours, could I in the bottom find the 
same contentment and peace.” 

“You know not what you say, Mr. Barrows,” 
said Mrs. Hall; “alas, you know not what you 
say!” Mrs. Hall had stopped before a very mean- 
looking tenement, as she uttered the last sentence, 
and now added—* But we are growing too se- 
rious; and we will now part, for I am going in 
here. You will pardon me, I know,” she added, 
smiling, “ for not seeing you safe home.” 

“ But for what are you going into such a place 
as this ?”’ inquired Barrows. 

“A few days ago,” answered Mrs. Hall, “I 
chanced to see a poor suffering lady, who lodges 
here. I then promised to come again soon; and 
as I am now at the door, it will save me the walk 
to-morrow, if I fulfil my engagement now.” 

* A poor lady, did you say ?” asked Barrows. 

* Yes—a lady,” Mrs. Hall replied, “if we may 
be permitted to judge of one’s claim to that title, 
by manners and conversation, rather than by the 
trappings of wealth and fashion.” 

“T have no fancy for finishing my walk alone,” 
said Barrows, “and will pace backward and for- 
ward here till you come out again, for 1 suppose 
your stay will not be long. Though I should 
rather,” he added, “ go in with you, if it would not 
be deemed an intrusion. It might give some va- 
riety to my monotonous life.” 

“Tt would be an intrusion or otherwise, Mr. Bar- 
rows, just according to your feelings in making 
the visit. If you call on a poor lady with the 
same feeling of respect and deference that you would 
have in calling on a rich one, there can be nothing 
uncivil in it; otherwise, there would be.” 

** Well,” said Barrows, “I will go in, if you will 
permit it, and see if I do not practice all due cour- 





sation was animated, diversified and instructive, 
and seemed the result of feeling rather than of 


tesy.” 
* You may do as you will,” said Mrs. Hall ; “ but 
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take my word for it, you will witness a scene very 
different from anything you haye hitherto been 
acquainted with; and which may give you more 
pain, in various ways, than you might knowingly, 
and voluntarily, be willing to encounter.. You had 
better proceed homeward, or walk up and down the 
street, as you proposed.” 

Mrs. Hall's seeming opposition, only increased 
the desire of Mr. Barrows to attend her; and ac- 
cordingly, without further delay, she knocked for 
admission. A dirty little girl answered. the sum- 
mons, of whom Mrs. Hall asked “ if she could see 
Mrs. Halley.” 

“She don’t live in our room, ma’am,” said the 
girl, “* but I guess you can see her, for she’s sick. 
This is her door”—and the child went forward, and 
threw it open, followed by Mrs. Hall, and her young 
friend. 

On a small and low bed, placed in a corner of 
the nearly naked room, into which the visitors were 
ushered, lay an elderly woman, on whose counte- 
nance were deeply imprinted, sickness, care and 
sorrow. On a stool, at the bed-side, sat a pale and 
delicate looking girl of fourteen or fifteen, holding 
a bowl of gruel in her hand, of which she was 
striving to persuade her grandmother to partake— 
assuring her, in the gentlest tone, that “it would 
do her good.” 

Mr. Barrows, with hat in hand, stood near the 
door; while Mrs. Hall advanced immediately to 
the side of the bed, and taking the sufferer’s hand, 
expressed her deep regret at seeing her look so ill. 
This done, she added, “that she had taken the 
liberty to pertait a young friend, Mr. Barrows, with 
whom she had been walking, to come in with her.” 
Mrs. Halley acknowledged this introduction by a 
faint smile, and a slight motion of the head—while 
Kate, the granddaughter, blushing very deeply, 
handed the stranger a chair, leaving her stool for 
the use of Mrs. Hall. 

While his companion, with the bow] of gruel in 
her hand, which she had taken from Kate, was talk- 
ing in a low voice with Mrs. Halley—Mr. Bar- 
Yows, though without any rude staring, took a sur- 
vey of the premises and its occupants. Of the 
latter there were two, beside those already men- 
tioned—a pair of little boys, some five or six years 
old, who, from similarity of size and feature, seem- 
ed to be twins. They were sitting on a low bench, 
near the chimney corner, each with an arm lovingly 
encircling the other, while each had a roasted po- 
tato, partly eaten, in the spare hand. They stopt 
eating, or did it only by stealth, after the strangers 
came in; and sat perfectly still, watching their 
grandmother and sister, with looks of childish and 
doubtful anxiety, and: the visitors with curiosity. 
The room was as bare of furniture as one could 
well be, to accommodate four inhabitants. There 
was not even a superfluous seat ; for Mrs. Hall and 
Mr. Barrows being provided for, Kate must either 
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stand, or occupy the foot of the bed. She chose 
the latter—evidently shrinking as much as possible 
from observation. ‘The only thing to relieve the 
feelings, on viewing this scene,-was the scrupulous 
cleanliness of the room, and all that it contained. 
Even Kate, who must have all the work to do, that 
was to be done, was perfectly neat, and even gen- 
teel in her appearance, though clad in the much 
worn and faded remnants of better days. 

Had there been any gross ill-breeding, or any 
squalid filthiness, in this abode of the poor and af- 
flicted, the fastidious refinement of Mr. Barrows 
would have revolted from the exhibition—and his 
pity would have been swallowed up in disgust—for 
his benevolence was not a principle but an impulse ; 
but as in this miserable habitation, poverty had done 
her best to conceal her own deformity, his pity, his 
sympathy, were awakened in a high degree. He 
soon grew impatient for Mrs. Hall to take leave, 
that he might learn from her something more con- 
cerning these respectable sufferers, than could be 
gained by the eye. 

It was not long before Mrs. Hall arose ; and she 
held the sick woman by the hand, as she spoke 
some parting words in a tone too low for Barrows 
to understand what she said. 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Halley, in a clear, 
though feeble voice ; ‘* Heaven bless you with its 
choicest blessings. But you will be blest, for you 
are a blessing to others.” 

Mrs. Hall turned, and said a few kind and cheer- 
ing words to Kate; then advancing to the little 
boys, patted their rosy cheeks, and found some- 
thing to say to them, which occasioned a grateful, 
though timid smile, and then turned toward the 
door to depart. 

Mr. Barrows rose. He found himself in a most 
embarrassing position. He felt that he ought to 
speak to Mrs. Halley, but what could he say? In 
addressing a wealthy lady, or a common beggar, he 
would have found no difficulty ; but here was a case 
that required peculiar tact. How much easier would 
he have found it, to acquit himself with propriety 
at the court of any monarch in Europe! He felt a 
respect for Mrs. Halley, and a fear of wounding 
her feelings, such as had never before been awa- 
kened within him. But he must address her; for 
utter neglect would be almost the worst course that 
could be pursued. He went to the bed-side, and 
taking the pale, thin hand that lay on the coverlid, 
said—he knew not what he said, of his sympathy 
for her sufferings; but as it came warm from the 
heart, it went to the heart—and the grateful tear 
that filled the eye of the afflicted and helpless 
widow, he felt to.be a more precious treasure, than 
would have been the purest pearl that ever helped 
to gem the caves of the ocean. He pressed her 
hand, and bade her adieu; bowed to Katé~and 
opening the door for Mrs. Hall, they withdrew. 
The two friends walked on for some time in silence, 
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as they proceeded homeward, each one absorbed in 
his own musings. Mr. Barrows was first to speak. 

“* Prav, Mrs. Hall,” said he, “ who is this Mrs. 
Halley we have just left? What is her history !— 
and how came you acquainted with her?” 

“Indeed, Mr. Barrows,” Mrs. Hall answered, 
“‘of her history 1 know no more than you do. I 
have seen her but few times, and there is some- 
thing about her to deter one from prying into her 
affairs. ‘The manner in which I first learned that 
there was such a person in the world, and the way 
in which I became acquainted with her, are of too 
little interest to be detailed. But I rejoice that I 
went to see her to-day, in her increase of suffering. 
This sickness has come on her since I was last 
there ; the effect, doubtless, of want, age, and anx- 
iety. Those little boys must be dependent on her, 
and their delicate looking sister, for support; and 
when the one is laid aside by illness, and the other 
occupied as a nurse, I hardly know what they are 
to do.” 

Mr. Barrows made no further remark ; and Mrs. 
Hall, willing to change the subject of conversation, 
said, with a smile— 

* You have very civilly called with me on one 
of my acquaintances; I will return the compli- 
ment by calling with you on one of yours, if you 
will select a house at which I visit.” 

“| had much rather make another visit with you, 
even like the last, than perform the penance of 
making a morning call on people of fashion,” said 
Mr. Barrows. “In the former case, we at least 
see nature, if we see also misery. ‘These gay peo- 
ple can afford me no pleasure, and I am sure I can 
afford them none, 

‘There’s sic parade, sic pomp, an’ art, 
. That joy can scarcely reach the heart,’ 
even if there be hearts among them—a thing I 
sometimes greatly doubt. They are all spoiled 
by education. All is artificial! nothing natural!” 

“OQ, there are hearts among them,” said Mrs. 
Hall; “good, tender, sympathizing, benevolent 
hearts; ‘ hearts that feel for other’s woes, and en- 
dure their own with patience ;’ yet, I grant, that 
there can hardly be a more uncongenial atmosphere 
for the healthy development of character, than 
amidst the fashionable circles in cities. The vir- 
tue, the sincerity, the purity, the simplicity, that will 
pass uncontaminated through such an ordeal, must 
be sterling. But will you pardon me, if I ask, how 
it is that you, with your morbid sensibility—excuse 
me—exposed to all the flattery and temptation a 
young man like yourself, and with such a fortune, 
is subject to—have escaped without total destruc- 
tion? Judging from what you say of yourself, one 
would think you just the person to rush into every 
species of extravagance, and drain every cup of, 
what is called, pleasure, to the very dregs, merely 
for the sake of the excitement.” 

‘My mother, now I trust in Heaven,” said Bar- 





rows, “spoiled me in my boyhood for a man of 
pleasure. Perhaps her counsels and instructions 
would not have proved a sufficient shield—but I 
happened to have some opportunities of learning 
the happiness of the votaries of pleasure, before be- 
ing myself caught in the snare. I saw that an 
hour of pleasure was oftentimes purchased by days 
of pain; and I saw, that of all wretchedness, the 
greatest is that of a man of pleasure. A kind of 
delirium tremens follows every species of excess. 
I have looked, for instance, on a company of game- 
sters, and have seen such practices, and the de- 
velopment of such passions—and have seen such 
agony too—that one might be almost tempted to 
believe that he had been let down into the infernal 
pit. These things, corroborating the pictures my 
mother used to draw for me, proved a sufficient 
warning. No, no—I can never be a man of plea- 
sure !” 

Here the conversation ended, and a few minutes 
after, they reached Mrs. Hall’s door. Just as he 
was turning away, Mr. Barrows said— 

“Shall you visit Mrs. Halley again soon ?” 

“Yes, probably in the course of two or three 
days.” 

** Will you permit me to accompany you?” 

“Certainly, if you wish it. But shall I not 
see you here to-morrow, to take my second pre- 
scription? I have no doubt,” she added, looking 
archly, “that you will find yourself essentially 
benefitted by the first, so you had better come.” 

“Thank you,” said Barrows; “and it is very 


probable you will see me.” 


* * * * * * 


Neither the next day, nor the next, brought Mr. 
Barrows to Mrs. Hall’s; and on the third morning 
she seut him the following note. 


“ Dear Barrows :—I have been expecting to see 
your lugubrious face, every day since we last parted, 


but you come not, Some persons, in my case, 
would, I apprehend, be highly offended, to be thus 
neglected, after offering to be your physician, and 
that without fee. One thing comforts me, however, 
you are by far the greatest loser! My object in 
writing this morning, is to inform you, that I shall 
visit Mrs. Halley to-day ; and though your neglect 
would render it perfectly excusable if I kept no 
terms with you—yet, as you expressed a wish to 
make this visit with me, I just write to let you know 
that I have no objection to your company. If you 
choose to attend me, be here by ten o’clock. 
Yours, H. Hau.” 


When Mrs. Hall’s messenger returned, he told 
his mistress she would have an answer from Mr. 
Barrows in the course of an hour. Within that 
period the following note was handed her: 


“ My dear friend :—I should like to know what 
kind of enchantment you practiced on me, during 
our walk on Tuesday. I have not been so happy 
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these five years as for the last twodays. I ought, 
before this, to have made my acknowledgments in 
person, but it has not been in my power. I now 
write to apprise you, that an engagement will pre- 
vent me from being at your house at ten this morn- 
ing—and also to make a request. ‘The other day 
you offered to make a call with me, and I now ven- 
ture to ask you to go this morning to No. 19, 
st., though it is nota house where you visit. Send 
in your card, if necessary, and you will be admitted. 
If you find me not there, wait till I come, and then 
I will attend you wherever you please. By the 
way—lI learned yesterday that Mrs. Halley is very 
much better. The physician, and the delicacies 
you sent her, have performed wonders. 
Gratefully, and respectfully yours, 
Marcus Barrows. 





P. S.—Now don’t fail to comply with my request, 
but be at No. 19 , by half past ten o’clock.” 





Mrs. Hall read this note with a good deal of 
surprise; and it left her in no little doubt how to. 
act. She was a woman of great prudence and cir- 
cumspection, and liked clearly to understand what 
she was doing ; yet, she could not believe that Mr. 
Barrows would persuade her to take a step, which 
could possibly be misconstrued into evil. Weigh- 
ing the subject as well as she could, she at length 
determined to comply with his request, and accord- 
ingly, at the appointed time, equipped herself, and 
started for street. She readily found the house 
to which she had been directed, and which, though 
very respectable, was by no means elegant in ap- | 
pearance. With a trembling hand she raised the 
old-fashioned knocker, and her heart beat violently 
as she heard-feotsteps coming through the entry. 
Her astonishment was scarcely greater than her 
relief, when the door opened, and Kate Halley 
stood before her. 

“You here, Miss Halley !” exclaimed Mrs. Hall; 
“how comes this? and where is your grandmother?” 

“Here, certainly ma’am,” Kate replied, with a 
look of surprise ; ‘did you not come here to see 
her ?” 

“I certainly left home purposely to visit her,” 
said Mrs. Hall, “but to tell the truth, did not 
expect to find her here. But lead me to her. I 
am very happy to see this favorable change in your 
condition.” 

Kate went forward, and ushered the visitor into 
a small, but very pleasant, and comfortably furnished 
parlor. Mrs. Halley, who was seated in an easy 
chair, arose at her entrance, and gave her a cordial 
welcome. After Mrs. Hall had finished her inqui- 
ries after Mrs. Halley’s health, and received satis- 
factory answers, Kate said— 


“Mrs. Hall did not expect to find us here, 
grandmother !” 











“No,” said Mrs. Hall, “ I was going to seek you 











at the old habitation, but called here first, by the 
particular request of a friend.” 

“ Ah, I see how it is!” said Mrs. Halley. 
Barrows has given you this surprise.” 

“Tt was he, indeed, who requested me to call 
here,” said Mrs. Hall. 

“And it was he who kindly placed us here,” 
said Mrs. Halley. ‘“Isee by your countenance,” 
she continued, “that you are still in perplexity 
about the matter; and that—friend as you have 
proved yourself to me—you are too delicate to be 
inquisitive. Permitmetoexplain. ‘Through your 
benevolence, the evening after your last visit, Dr. 
Floyd came to see me. A kind Providence so or- 
dered it, that you should send a physician who was 
an old school friend of my son’s—for I have a son, 
Mrs. Hall, though you probably did not know it 
before.” Here the speaker’s voice trembled a little, 
and the pale Kate became still paler, while tears 
filled her eyes. Mrs. Halley continued: ‘“ After 
prescribing for me, Dr. Floyd made many inqui- 
ries about our change of circumstances, and having 
formerly been William’s friend, I gave him the 
short, but melancholy history of our reverses. The 
doctor called again the next morning. In the after- 
noon Mr. Barrows came, and with a delicacy I 
shall always admire, and for which I shall ever feel 
grateful, instead of intruding on us, as if our po- 
verty deprived us of all title to courtesy, he sent in 
his name, with a request to be permitted to see me. 
After asking about my health, and talking a little 
while of other things, in the most gentlemanly and 
kind-hearted manner, he let me know that my phy- 
sician was a friend of his, and soon gave me to 
understand that the doctor had made him acquainted 
with our misfortunes. After that, he remained 
silent for some time, but at length said. ‘The 
goods of fortune are very unequally distributed, 
Mrs. Halley ;’ to whiclrI replied, ‘that Providence 
had merciful, as well as wise reasons in permitting 
this inequality.” Again he was silent a good while, 
but at last, with mach embarrassment, said— I 
have more than I know how to make a good use of; 
and if you are willing to confer a real favor, Mrs. 
Halley, you will permit me to remove you and your 
grandchildren to a more comfortable habitation.’ 
Was ever anything so delicately done, Mrs. Hall? 
What could I say? What could I dot His gene- 
rosity opened my heart, and I talked freely of my 
son. But I told him, ‘that grateful as 1 was for 
his benevolent offer, I could not accede to it, and 
that my son’s feelings would revolt as much as my 
own from lying under such a weight of obligation 
to a stranger.’ He then argued, ‘ that we need not 


“Mr. 


feel it an obligation ; that my son’s affairs could not 
always remain in this state ; that the tide of fortune 
would turn; and that when my son was able, he 
might, if he insisted on it, make remuneration.’ Still 
1 could not feel at liberty to agree to his proposal, 
knowing that all William’s misfortunes had not de- 
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prived him of his noble and independent feelings ; 
and that he would rather live on bread and water, 
in the meanest hovel, than be dependent on any 
one. Seeing my hesitation, Mr. Barrows, with a 
great deal of feeling, said—* My mother, Mrs. 
Halley, used to tell me, when JI was a boy, always 
to be kind to the afflicted, and assist the unfortunate. 
I have not obeyed her injunctions as I should have 
done. And now, when I would most gladly do it; 
when I should feel that I was receiving instead of 
conferring a favor—what course can I pursue, if 
the unfortunate resolutely refuse all kindness? 
T could not resist this, Mrs. Hall, and so I told him, 
‘he might place us where he would, provided it 
was in a cheap and modest dwelling.’ How his 
eyes sparkled when I said this! He looked, indeed, 
as if he had received a favor! Yesterday morning 
he came again, and informed me that he had se- 
cured a ready-furnished house, which he thought 
would just suit me; and proposed, if I were able 
to bear the change, that we should remove in the 
course of the day. I was so much better, that I 
thought there could be no danger in going out, and 
accordingly we came here yesterday afternoon. 
He sent a man to assist Kate, and promised that 
he would himself call this morning, and see us in 
our new abode. And really, Mrs. Hall, I am al- 
most impatient to see him—for stranger as he is— 
I feel that he is also a friend.” 

Mrs. Hall’s eyes had been swimming in tears, a 
greater part of the time while Mrs. Halley was 


speaking, and to recover her self-possession, she 
inquired “ how the little boys liked the change, and 
where they were.” 

“O, they were delighted,” said Mrs. Halley, 
“particularly as they soon found a basket of fine 
apples that Mr. Barrows ordered to be placed in 
the pantry, together with a good supply of ready- 


dressed provision. Another kindness of his is, that 
he has sent them to a private school, which is kept 
only three doors from us. What more could be- 
nevolence dictate than he has done, Mrs. Hall ?” 

At this instant a carriage stopt in the street, and 
immediately after they heard a knock at the door. 
“ There he is,” said Mrs. Halley, and Kate started 
to admit the visitor. ‘The next moment they heard 
her exclaim—“ My father—my dear father!” A 
choking, hysteric laugh followed ; and as Mrs. Hal- 
ley and Mrs. Hall were hastening toward the entry, 
they met Mr. Barrows rushing forward, bearing 
the apparently lifeless girl in his arms. He laid 
her on an old-fashioned couch that occupied one 
corner of the room; and the first and engrossing 
object of every one, was io restore her to animation. 
Even the mother and son exchanged no greetings, 
until Kate again opened her eyes, and her father 
had imprinted many kisses on her pallid brow. 
Even then there was nothing like a scene between 
them. Their faces were eloquent, it is true, but 
‘“*My dear mother,” and “ My dear William,” was 





all that was said, as they clasped each other’s 
hands. A moment after, Mrs. Halley turned to- 
ward Mrs. Hall, and said to her son— 

“ Here is another friend to the unfortunate, Wil- 
liam. Mrs. Hall had treated me with the kindness 
of a daughter. Surely our Heavenly Father has 
not forgotten to be gracious !” 

“ Our new friends must excuse me if I remain 
dumb, my dear mother,” said Mr. Halley. ‘ Words 
are denied me, but I am not ungrateful.” 

“We have no business here now, Mr. Halley,” 
said Mrs. Hall, with her wonted animation. ‘ Pa- 
rents and children should be left by themselves, 
after a painful separation. Mr. Barrows,” she 
added, ‘ will you take me home in your carriage *” 

* With pleasure,” said Mr. Barrows, “ and when- 
ever you please.” 

“ Now then,” said Mrs. Hall; and added, ad- 
dressing Mrs. Halley, and taking her hand—* I 
shall see you again very soon ;” then kissing Kate’s 
forehead, and dropping a courtesy to Mr. Halley, 
she withdrew, followed by Mr. Barrows. 

““ Now don’t drive directly to my house,” said 
Mrs. Hall, as she was ascending the steps of the 
carriage. ‘Tell coachy to drive anywhere that 
will occupy half-an-hour, else there will not be time 
enough for me to hear all that I want you to tell 
me.” 


* * * * x * 


“ Now,” said Mrs. Hall, as soon as the coach- 
man had mounted his box, and cracked his whip— 
* now I want you to tell me all yon have been doing. 
How you found out Mr. Halley, and all about him.” 

* Well then,” said Mr. Barrows, “I will begin at 
the beginning. Wednesday morning, when starting 
for my walk, I almost involuntarily took the way 
toward the miserable place we had visited together 
the previous day. When within a few rods of the 
house, I saw Dr. Floyd issue from the door. I 
joined him, and inquired after the health of his pa- 
tient. I then asked him if he knew anything of 
her history, and the account he gave me was this: 
‘Mrs. Halley was the mother of an only child, a 
son, who for several years had been the master of 
a merchantman, and by diligence in business had 
acquired a very decent property. In an evil hour 
he lent his name to a speculator, who was reputed 
to be very rich. Two or three years afterwards— 
and that was something less than a year ago— 
while he was absent at sea, the speculating gentle- 
man chose to fail, and his creditors seized all Cap- 
tain Halley’s property as endorser. It went off 
under the hammer, and as is usual in such cases, 
for half the real value. His widowed mother, who 
lived with him, and had the charge of his children— ~ 
their mother having died soon after the birth of 
her twin boys—was obliged immediately to leave 
the handsome house that had been her son’s, and 
seek some humble habitation. With all her efforts, 
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added to those of her granddaughter, she could not 
procure a competency, but was obliged to sell, one 
after another, of the few things that remained to her, 
until she was reduced to the situation in which you 
found her. About three months ago, Captain Halley 
came in from sea, having been absent on a freight- 
ing-voyage for a year and a half, and as soon as 
he arrived, all the fruits of his voyage were seized 
by hisowncreditors. A few small debts still remain- 
ed unpaid. One of two hundred dollars was due to a 
hard and miserly man, who was so exasperated that 
the Captain could not make him secure, that he 
threw him into prison.’ ” 

‘‘ How long since he was incarcerated ?” asked 
Mrs. Hall. 

“Only about three weeks ago,” Mr. Barrows 
replied. 

“ And this debt you-have paid?” said Mrs. Hall. 

“ Yes, ] advanced the money ; but Captain Hal- 
ley would not leave the prison walls, until he had 
given me his note of hand for the amount.” 

“ That looks well,” said Mrs. Hall. ‘ But have 
you learned from Dr. Floyd, or from others, any 
thing of his true character ?” 

“T sought out several of his acquaintances,” 
said Mr. Barrows, “ before I visited him in prison; 
and they uniformly spoke of him in high terms. 
When I introduced myself to him in his confinement, 
he received me like a gentleman, but with great 
reserve, and something like hauteur. I went to 
work as gently as I could, but he would listen to no 
proposal I could make, until I described the situa- 
tion in which I saw his mother and children. This 
he could not bear—but in spite of his pride and 
manliness, burst into a passion of tears. At length 
he listened to my arguments, and on condition of 
my taking his note, consented that I should dis- 
charge the debt.” 

“‘T found almost as much difficulty,” continued 
Mr. Barrows, “in persuading the mother to leave 
the wretched habitation in which we saw her, as in 
persuading the son to be liberated from prison. 
But, my dear Mrs. Hall, how foolishly I acted in 
surprising his mother and daughter as I did! I 
thought it would be so delightful to them, unex- 
pectedly to see the unfortunate prisoner once more 
at liberty, that I forgot that sudden and excessive 
joy oftentimes proves fatal. For a moment I was 
afraid I had killed the gentle Kate.” ‘ You have 
behaved very well, I think, if not with the greatest 
possible prudence on every point,” said Mrs. Hall, 
while her face betrayed deep emotion. ‘ But who,” 
she asked, after a moment’s pause, “who is the 
speculator who wrought all this ruin ?” 

“No other than Mr. Z , who, as you know, 
is at this moment living in fashionable style in this 
city. This is, in fact, the most aggravating part 
of the affair. No one doubts that he covered his 








could enjoy the sweets of luxury. Neither he, nor 
any member of his family, has offered the slightest 
service to Mrs. Halley, through all her sufferings.” 
“ But can nothing be recovered fiom him?” in- 
quired Mrs. Hall. 

“That is the very question we design to try,” 
said Mr. Barrows. ‘Captain Halley objected at 
first, but I overruled him, and am determined, that 
if a few hundreds of dollars, or a thousand or two 
even, can accomplish it, such a swindler shall not 
escape ‘ unwhipt of justice!” 


* * * * * * 


Mr. Barrows lost no time in taking the prepara- 
tory steps, necessary for carrying his plan into exe- 
eution. Shrewd and active men were employed to 
ascertain, if possible, what was the actualstate of 
Mr. Z ’s affairs. It was not long before a 
handsome amount of property was discovered, 
which, though nominally in the name of another, 
could doubtless be proved to be entirely under Mr. 
Z ’s control, and at his disposal. The matter 
had been investigated so quietly, and with so much 
caution, that an attachment on the property was the 
first notice that Mr. Z. had of what was going 
forward. He would make no arrangement, and a 
trial at court was of course to follow. Some 
months before the cause came on, however, Cap- 
tain Halley had obtained the command of a ship, 
and was gone to Hamburg. He felt no uneasiness 
at leaving home with the affair still pending, how- 
ever important to him, for the ablest lawyers were 
engaged in his cause, and the interest and zeal of 
Mr. Barrows were untiring. 

In due course of time the trial came on; and 
though long and obstinately contested by Mr. 
Z——’s counsel, was, to the inexpressible joy of 
Mr. Barrows, decided in Captain Halley’s favor. 
The defendant moved for a new trial, but as no suf- 
ficient reason could be assigned for this indulgence, 
it was not granted. The decision of the court 
secured to the plaintiff about ten thousand dollars ; 
which, though far less than he had lost by Mr. Z., 
was sufficient to secure the comfort and indepen- 
dence of himself and his family. 

Mr. Barrows was almost a fixture in the court- 
house, from the commencement to the close of the 
action. With intense interest he watched every 
movement, and listened to every word ; and it was 
with delight that he witnessed the impression made, 
when one of Captain Halley’s counsel, in the course 
of his argument, contrasted the situation of the 
defendant and his family, enjoying ease and ele- 
gance, and luxury—with that of the aged mother 
and helpless children of the plaintiff, crushed by 
the iron hand of poverty, toiling till nature sank be- 
neath the effort—and in want of all things. He 
drew a vivid picture of the scene at Mrs. Halley’s, 











property with the express design of defrauding his 
creditors; and cared not who suffered, provided he 





as he had received it from the lips of Mr. Barrows 
himself. 
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As soon as the verdict was made known, Mr. 
Barrows flew to Mrs. Hall, that together they might 
go and communicate the joyful tidings to Mrs. Hal- 
ley. His fine face was radiant with pleasure when 
he entered the widow’s little parlor; but his heart 
was too full for utterance, and he left it to Mrs. 
Hall to tell the tale. The aged matron was far 
more sensibly moved by this returning tide of pros- 
perity, than she had been by the billows of adver- 
sity that had rolled over her. She spoke not a 
word, but covering her face with her handkerchief, 
a burst of tears relieved her grateful and swelling 
heart. 

Mrs. Hall and Mr. Barrows spent the evening 
with their respected friend ; and swiftly and cheer- 
fully the hours flew away. Again and again was 
the interesting scene of the trial talked over; and 
as often did tears of thankfulness trickle down the 
cheeks of Mrs. Halley. Kate scarcely spoke for. 
the evening ; but gratitude and joy sparkled in her 
eyes—and a smile dimpled her cheeks, which were 
fast recovering their roundness and their bloom. 
When, at a rather late hour, the visitors prepared 
to depart, Mrs. Halley arose, and taking a hand of 
each, said, with much feeling— 

“| have abundant cause for thanksgiving to my 
Father in Heaven, for the many good things he be- 
stows on me; but among the most precious of his 
temporal mercies, is the raising up to me such 
friends as yourselves. ‘The blessing of the widow 
will ever rest upon you!” 


* * * * * * 


One evening, abou‘ 1 »ionth after the above-men- 
tioned visit to Mrs. Halley, Mr. Barrows went to 
make a parting call on his friend, Mrs. Hall. He 
was on the eve of sailing for the south of Europe, 
with a friend whose health was declining. After 
talking awhile about the contemplated voyage, Mrs. 
Hall said— 

“T shall miss you exceedingly, Mr. Barrows, 
during your absence ; yet, 1 am glad you are going. 
It will do you much good, doubtless, in many 
ways ; and among other things,” she added, archly, 
“it may help to reconcile you to a world, of which 
you have been so !ong weary !” 

“Me! O, I am cured of that folly, or rather— 
as I fear I must call it—wickedness,” said Bar- 
rows. “A great alteration has taken place in my 
views of life, and its uses, my dear friend. Every 
thing seems changed.” 

“‘ How long has that been?” asked Mrs. Hall. 

“T believe,” said Barrows, “I must date it back 
to the period of the walk you took with me, when 
you undertook to be my physician ; for although the 
walk did me no special good, the visit that we made 
to Mrs. Halley did. Do you recollect, Mrs. Hall, 
what she said to you at parting, on that day ?” 

“J do not,” answered Mrs. Hall. 


“That is strange,” said Barrows. “She said 








‘that you would be blest, for you were a blessing to 
others,’ and the remark went to the very bottom of 
my heart. It caused me to reflect; and I learned 
that the reason why I was so miserable, was, that 
I lived for myself alone. Even my pure morality, 
of which I was not a little proud, and which made 
me look with scorn and contempt on the fallen, 
was, I found, but a refined species of self-love. I 
avoided no indulgence, because the indulgence was 
sinful, but because it would in the end cause me 
pain. The remark of Mrs. Halley opened my 
eyes.” 

“T thought,” said Mrs. Hall, with great coolness, 
“that a visit to Mrs. Halley would cure you.” 

“ What can you mean?” asked Barrows. “ You 
strongly opposed my going in with you; nay— 
would not consent until I urged the matter !” 

“That is all pretty true,” said Mrs. Hall; “ never- 
theless, I walked with you that morning with the 
express design of leading you to that abode of suf- 
fering. I could have taken you to a spot, com- 
pared with which Mrs. Halley’s little room was 
the abode of comfort; but I knew that too strong 
a potion would counteract my design. You had 
been too much used to eau-de-cologne and ottar of 
rose, to bear the ‘ villainous compound’ of offensive 
odors, that sometimes assail the senses of those 
who visit the poor. It requires a veteran at the 
trade to encounter filthiness—and vice perhaps—as 
well as poverty, and not have the stream of benevo- 
lence forced back to its fountain, by loathing and 
disgust. In Mrs. Halley’s situation, I knew there 
was nothing that could offend your fastidious deli- 
cacy. ‘There was every thing to excite pity—noth- 
ing revolting.” 

“If my visit there was a part of your plan,” 
said Barrows, “ why did you urge me to go home 
alone ?” 

‘“‘ Because,” answered Mrs. Hall, “had you 
suspected my design, the lesson would have lost 
half its efficacy. I doubted not, that could you 
be brought, as if by accident, to witness real trou- 
ble, to have your sympathies awakened for the af- 
flicted, all your imaginary causes of uneasiness 
would vanish away. You can best judge whether 
or not my opinion was correct.” 

“QO, you judged rightly,” said Barrows—“ and I 
shall ever have cause to remember your ruse with 
deep gratitude. I think I can now sympathize with 
you in one source of your happiness, though you 
refused to let me into the secret on that memorable 
morning. I feel that I am in some degree blest, 
in having been made a blessing to one family at 
least.” 


* * * * * * 


Mr. Barrows remained four years abroad; and 
during that time Mrs. Hall removed from Boston 
to New-York city. From time to time she had 
news from her young friend, and always such as 
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cheered her heart. Soon after his return home she 
received a long letter from him, in which he ex- 
pressed his regret at her change of residence, and 
promised himself the pleasure of visiting her ere 
long. He wrote her a great deal about his voyage, 
and his travels in Europe ; and after expressing his 
happiness at again finding himself at home, he went 
on to say— 

“Tt was with much pleasure I found Captain 
Halley at home on my return. You remember he 
was absent when I sailed for Europe—consequently, 
that this is the first time we have met, since the 
recovery of his property. He is a truly honorable, 
noble-minded man. The first thing he did, was 
to free himself completely from all pecuniary ob- 
ligation. ‘The debt of gratitude,’ he was plea- 
sed to say, ‘he must be content always to owe; 
but that was a pleasure rather than otherwise— 
particularly as the fact of finding a friend in the 
depth of his misfortunes, had helped to reconcile 
him to his fellow-creatures; helped to check the 
seeds of misanthropy that were germinating in his 
heart.’ ” 

“T called as soon as possible to see Mrs. Hal- 
ley. She is in fine health, and looks as young as 
when I left home. She participates with me in 
my regrets at your having left Boston. We spent 
avery pleasant hour in talking you over, and in 
recalling those events that made us acquainted with 
each other.” 

“But Kate Halley quite took me by surprise. 
I really did not know her. She is an elegant and 
accomplished girl; yet, the same modest, retiring, 
gentle Kate as formerly. I did not think she could 
ever be so handsome. Her person is graceful and 
attractive—and her face almost beautiful—espe- 
cially so when her feelings are awakened. She 
must have a deal of sensibility, or her emotions 
could not produce such an effect on her counte- 
nance.” 


*~ * * a * * 


In something less than three months after the 
receipt of the letter, from which the above was 
extracted, a Boston paper was sent to Mrs. Hall. 
After tearing off the envelope, she read on the 
margin of the paper—‘ For Mrs. Hall, with the 
grateful regards of her friends, Mr. and Mrs. Mar- 
cus Barrows.” b 

“What?” exclaimed Mrs. Hall. 

On opening the paper, she saw among the mar- 
riages the following marked—for special observa- 
tion—with red ink. 

“Married, on Thursday morning last, by the 
Rev. Dr. ——, Marcus Barrows, Esquire, to Miss 
Kate Halley, daughter of Captain William Halley, 
all of this city.” 

“That is capital!” said Mrs. Hall—‘ capital! 
Strange that I should never once think of such a 


MISS LUCRETIA DAVIDSON. 
Mr. Epiror: 


Sir,—Having once enjoyed the pleasure of an 
acquaintance with Miss Lucretia Davidson, and 
being somewhat familiar with her early history, I 
was much surprised at some of the statements con- 
tained in your valuable Magazine over the signature 
of S., dated Irwinton, Alabama, 1842. 

From that article, one would very naturally con- 
clude, that Miss Davidson enjoyed no early advan- 
tages, but made her way to fame and distinction by 
the unaided energies of her gifted mind. We 
gather, however, from the biographies of these 
remarkable sisters, by Miss Sedgwick and Wash- 
ington Irving, facts, that abundantly testify to the 
value and importance of parental instruction and 
early culture. I beg the privilege of correcting 
this error, by transcribing their opinions, and also 
a brief sketch communicated by the frail and fee- 
ble mother, in answer to inquiries suggested by 
that article. . 

The opening page of Miss Sedgwick’s Life of 
Lucretia, bears ample testimony on this point. 
Lucretia Maria Davidson was born at Plattsburgh, 
in the State of New York, on the 27th of Septem- 
ber, 1808. Her father, Dr. Oliver Davidson, is a 
lover of science, and a man of intellectual tastes. 
Her mother, Margaret Davidson, (born Miller,) is 
of a most respectable family, and received the best 
education her times afforded, at the school of the 
celebrated Scottish lady, Isabella Graham ; an in- 
stitution in the city of New York, that had no 
rival in its day, and which derived advantages from 
the distinguished individual that presided over it, 
that can scarcely be counterbalanced by the multi- 
plied masters and multiform studies of the present 
day. The family of Miss Davidson lived in seclu- 
sion. Their pleasures and excitements were intel- 
lectual. Her mother has suffered year after year, 
from ill health and debility ; and being a person of 
imaginative character, and most ardent and sus- 
ceptible feelings, employed on domestic incidents, 
and concentrated in maternal tenderness, she natu- 
tally loved and cherished her daughter's marvel- 
lous gifts, and added to the intensity of the fire 
with which her genius and her affections, mingling 
in one holy flame, burned till they consumed their 
mortal investments. We should not have ventured 
to say thus much of the mother, who still survives 
to weep and to rejoice over her dead child, more 
than many parents over their living ones, were it 
not to prove, that Lucretia Davidson’s character 
was not miraculous, but that this flower of Paradise 
was nurtured and trained by natural means and 
influences.” 

Mr. Irving, speaking of the memoranda furnished 
him by Mrs. Davidson, remarks: “‘ From these, I 
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have digested and arranged the following particu- 
lars, adopting in many places, the original manu- 
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script, without alteration. In fact, the narrative 
will be found almost as illustrative of the charac- 
ter of the mother as of the child; they were sin- 
gularly identified in taste, feelings, and pursuits; 
tenderly entwined together by maternal and filial 
affection ; they reflected an inexpressibly touching 
grace and interest upon each other, by this holy 
relationship; and, to my mind, it would be marring 
one of the most beautiful and affecting groups in 
the history of modern literature, to sunder them.” 

Mrs. Davidson says, “ Lucretia attended the 
Plattsburgh academy between the years of three 
and nine. During the extreme winter weather she 
rarely attended, on account of her health, for it was 
a long, cold walk, and I instructed her with the 
other children at home. I think she was about 
ten, when Mr. Prescott took charge of the institu- 
tion. Under his direction, she improved rapidly 
in geography, grammar, moral philosophy, and 
history. History was her favorite study ; and, in 
that, and in composition, she excelled. With Mr. 
P., she commenced the study of Latin, and after 
reading seven books in Virgil, was obliged, on ac- 
count of her health, to leave school for a season. 
Nearly the whole of her education, she received 
at the Plattsburgh academy, and in my own bed- 
room. I taught her all I was capable of teaching, 
and a more indefatigable learner | never wish to 
see. She was one termat the Troy seminary, and 
was seized with her last illness just after she had 
entered Miss Gilbert’s school in Albany.” 

I have every inducement, which friendship, ad- 
miration and love, can suggest, to render fitting 
honor to the memory and genius of Lucretia Da- 
vidson. But indiscriminate eulogy is not just 
praise. A misconception of facts can do her no 
service, and those who knew her best and loved and 
admired her most, when living, will be most anx- 
jous, now that she is dead, to see her presented to 
the world precisely as she was. For if the stri- 
king beauty of her person, ‘“ when unadorned, was 
adorned the most,” so the attractive graces of her 
character and the rare endowments of her mind, 
will be best appreciated, when contemplated by 
the light which the simple and touching history of 
her life affords. It is for these reasons, that I 
desire to set your correspondent right, and let the 
readers of the Messenger know where they can 
procure authentic information concerning this highly 
gifted child of song, and her no less remarkable 
sister. If they will refer to these sources, they 
will find that, though not born to affluence, they 
did not “ pine in the shade of poverty, nor suffer 
under the grinding hand of adversity” —that, though 
they did not enjoy facilities for a fashionable or 
accomplished education, yet they had that home 
instruction, which, in many respects, was far better 
calculated to develope their precocious talents ; that, 
though their genius was all that their fondest 
friends may claim, still it was chastened by a 





father’s contemplative habits and “ intellectual 
tastes,” and trained and elevated by a mother who 
“taught their young ideas how to shoot,” and 
watched, as none but a mother could, their earliest 
efforts, and sympathized in all their sorrows and 
their joys. 

This mother, as this article will already have 
given you to understand, yet lives—lives in the 
painful, though vigorous exercise of those powers 
of intellect and fancy, to which her daughters were 
so much indebted, and which the diseases of her 
body have happily left untouched. 

Since every year increases the interest with 
which the memory of Lucretia and Margaret Da- 
vidson is regarded,—and since the biographies of 
Miss Sedgwick and Irving, interesting as they are, 
have served rather to excite, than satisfy the in- 
quiries of the world, in relation to these sisters, it 
is to be hoped, that the pen of the mother, may 
yet.be employed to supply all that is wanting to a 
full and accurate conception of their character. 

New York. 





TO THE SPIRIT OF THE ACOLIAN HARP, 


Sweet Spirit, kiss those strings again, 
Still longer swell th’ entrancing note ; 
And let the full, celestial strain, 
In varied richness round me float. 


Ah, now it breathes upon my ear! 
Spirit, thou hast an angel’s art ; 
Thy notes so soft, so deep, so clear— 

It is the music of the heart. 


Whence art thou, Spirit? for thy voice— 
Though sweet, methinks, as harps above, 
Which in the bliss of Heaven rejoice, 
And swell with praise, or melt in love— 


Is sad as sweet; know’st thou of grief, 
That thus thy plaintive murmurs flow ? 
Dost thou in music seek relief ? 
Do these wild notes express thy woe? 


Sweet Spirit, no—for mortal pain— 

For hearts surcharged with earthly cares, 
Thy gentle pity wakes the strain, 

To soothe the soul with heavenly airs. 


Who art thou? tell me—mother dear, 
Art thou my guardian-angel still ? 
Com’st thou from the celestial sphere, 
Thy daughter’s heart with peace to fill? 


Father is ’t thou who lov’st me yet? 
Is it to thee the charge is given, 
To teach my breast its cares forget, 
And raise my thoughts from earth to Heaven ? 


Whence, or whoe’er thou art, | love 
Thy sad, wild, warbling, fitful song, 
Whether it, joyous, soar above, 
Or a low, plaintive, wail prolong. 


It tells me of the spirit-land 
Where peace, and truth, and music dwell,— 
All bound in love’s celestial band : 
Sweet, gentle Spirit, fare-thee-well! S. R. H. 
Golden Forest. 
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A DREAM. 


—_——— 0! thou picture-land of sleep, 
Thou art all one world of affections deep. 


¢ ’T was night. The cooling zephyrs gently fann’d 
My burning brow : my throbbing temples beat 
Less quick, than when amid the glittering throng 
Of worshippers, at pleasure’s shrine I knelt 

But one short hour since. And the pale moon, 
From her bright starry throne on high, beamed 

In mild lustre o’er a sleeping world. 

I sought my couch: my heart was lone and sad, 
And scalding tears bedew’d the pillow where 

My aching head repos’d. The lov’d, the lost, 
The sweet remember’d tones of early years 
O’ershadowed me with mournful memory 
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i. Filling my heart with yearnings vain, 


I slept. 
And once again methought myself the same 
Bright, happy child, as when, in days gone by, 
I joyed to sport the hours away 
Beneath the rich clastering vines 
Of my own native home. 
And once again, 
1 seemed to hear my father’s fervent prayer, 
As, joined in holy worship, we all knelt 
At evening hour : or offered up 
ie Our morning orison, with grateful hearts, 
a To Him who gave us light. And softly fell 
Upon my list’ning ear, the accents sweet,— 
The gentle music of my mother’s voice,— 
The prayer I learned to lisp beside her knee,— 
Her kind * good night.” Oh! how in after years 
They are hallowed in our memory! 
‘A change came o’er the spirit of my dream,” 
And I was a child no more: yet there | stood, 
On the same spot, where years before I play’d. 
And I was happy still: for those I loved, 
All, all were there. The birds sang sweetly too 
As they were wont to do in childhood’s hours. 
My flowers look’d bright, as when, with eager step, 
I chased the gaudy insect from their bed, 
And little prattlers call’d me sister dear. 
= Oh! it was music to a sister’s ear, 
: But were these all, that made my home so bright ? 
Or my heart to thrill with wild ecstasy ? 
Ah! no, twas something more, for one was there, 
Whose slightest tone was music to my ear, 
Was rapture to my soul. Fondly I lov’d,— 
Fondly as woman’s heart can love but once— 
And oh! 'twas bliss, unutterable bliss ! 
To feel I was beloved. But then there came 
A fearful shadow o’er my spirit’s light, 
An after-hour of parting, and of tears, 
A fond farewell !—Then follow’d years, long years 
Of hope deferred, ’till the heart sicken’d 
And grew weary of its woe. He came not. 
But fondly lingered in a stranger’s land, 
Forgetful of his household gods. 
*T was past! 
That bright, that sunny dream of early—love ! 
Ob! who the spirit’s mysteries can tell ? 
Its deep, its passionate devotion: On 
The sudden sundering of those sweet ties, 
That fondly bound us to our heart’s idols ! 
I stood in festive halls ; my smile was bright, 
No cloud was on my brow, for woman’s pride 
Had vow’d that victory should be mine. 
Again the spirit of my dream was changed. 
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Amid a bright and glittering throng I stood, 

With the pale orange wreath upon my brow,— 

That mystic emblem of the bridal hour. £ 

Oné took my hand, who thought me all his own, ° 

As at the holy altar tremblingly 

I knelt, and breath’d the vows that made me his : 

But whence that strange unrest ? why did my heart 

So wildly throb, as visions of the past 

Came thronging back upon my memory? 

Oh! was it all a wild, unreal dream ? 

Or did a youthful form before me kneel, 

And eyes that had been sunlight to my youth 

Sadly, and reproachfully look on me ? 

’*T was all too much for the full heart to bear, 

A stifled scream, and the strange vision fled ! 
REBECCA. 





THE CLAIRWOODS. 
A TRUE TALE. 


“Go, ingrate! drown yourself if you will! but 
never let me see your face again,” were the words 
addressed by Mrs. Clairwood to a young man, who 
had just issued from the hall-door, which she held 
open far enough to allow his egress, and, as the 
last sound died upon her lips, the door was violently 
closed, and the young man stood on the pavement, 
motionless andalonee * * * * * * 

Mr. and Mrs. Clairwood had been married many 
years, and in opposition to the wishes of their 
respective parents. Their life (up to the period at 
which this history commences) had been one con- 
tinued scene of bitter disappointment—the more 
bitter, because unanticipated. The buoyant and 
sanguine hopes with which they had commenced 
the career of life, had been thus far unrealized. 
The sunny dreams in which youthful imagination 
is ever prone to indulge, and in which, they, of all 
others, had delighted to revel, had faded, one by 
one, before the stern realities of every-day existence. 

Their fondest anticipations, to the realization of 
which they had looked forward as the completion 
of that happiness, which fate, or an untoward con- 
currence of circumstances had denied them, were 
successively withered. ‘Their plans, on the eve of 
success, had been frustrated, and again and again 
their most cherished objects of pursuit, with a tan- 
talizing subtlety, had eluded their grasp, leaving 
them the victims of corroding disappointment and 
chagrin. Their imprudent marriage effectually 
precluded all hope of assistance from those who 
otherwise would have been their friends, and they 
were compelled to endure the bitter stings of penury, 
enhanced in bitterness, by the neglect and even 
contumely of kindred. The contrast between life as 
they had pictured it, and life as they experienced 
it, rendered grief, in itself acute, stil more poig- 
nant. Existence was to them an unreal mockery, 
with but few relieving or palliating features. They 
perceived and felt deeply, that the chalice of plea- 
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sure is too often drugged with effective, though un- 
see poisons. It is not strange that Mr. and Mrs. 
Clairwood became changed by the constant suffer- 
ing it was their lot toencounter. Firmer and bet- 
ter disciplined minds could hardly have withstood 
the influence, which such suffering generally exerts. 
And they indeed were changed. Their feelings, 
sympathies, and thoughts became imbued with the 
darker color of their lives. This change was 
gradually apparent. As the gushings of youthful 
ardor and affection were chilled by rude contact 
with the icy stream of worldly policy and interest, 
so did the whole current of their thoughts and feel- 
ings undergo an entire revulsion. Affliction, ad- 
versity, and the buffetings of the world did not 
merely chasten them; they did more, they embit- 
tered the very sources of happiness and content- 
ment. They turned into gall and wormwood, 
those sympathies and kindly feelings which, in a 
healthy mind, diffuse their renovating and tran- 
quillizing influences over the soul. A morbid sensi- 
tiveness usurped the place in their minds, of true 
delicacy and sensibility. Envy and jealousy suc- 
ceeded the more liberal and generous sentiments, 
that once pervaded their bosoms, until finally, by a 
slow but steady*progress, hatred, malice, and the 
thousand darker propensities and passions of our 
natures rested in the recesses of their hearts, and 
exerted their unhallowed influences, to the exclu- 
sion of those nobler feelings which it had been 
their youthful pride to cherish. In the secrecy of 
their closets they reviewed the calendar of past 
misfortune, and brooded over many an unkind action 
shown them in their intercourse with society, until 
thoughts were engendered and schemes devised, 
which, a moment after, they blushed to have ad- 
mitted to their bosoms. ‘Time flew by. The tide 
of sorrow was unchanged, and they were trans- 
formed into those cold, calculating, selfish beings, 
whom, on their entrance into life, they had avoided 
and abhorred. Such was the change wrought in 
their characters, and such is the change which the 
operation of like cireumstances is too apt to effect 
in the infirmities of the human mind. As in na- 
ture, the softer substances are, by the continual 
drippings of a petrifying stream, converted into 
stone, so do the feelings become callous and ada- 
mantine when wrought upon by the powerful al- 
chemy of sorrow and adversity. It is too true, 
that this deadning effect is produced by continued 
misfortune. It benumbs the heart, chills the affec- 
tions, and infuses a lethargy and torpor into all the 
sensibilities and finer feelings of our natures. Such 
is its general tendency ; and peculiarly was it mani- 
fested in the case of Mr. and Mrs. Clairwood. 
There was, however, one remedial, one renova- 
ting influence left tothem. They were not utterly 
alone. Intheirchildren they sought an alleviation of 





it was in their domestic circle that they sought and 
obtained partial relief and consolation. Four chil- 
dren had been the result of their marriage, and in 
the exercise of parental love and duty, in the edu- 
cation and moral training of those children, but 
above all, in watching the unfolding and expansion 
of their intellects, and in the prospect of their fu- 
ture lives, happiness and usefulness, did they con- 
trive to assuage many a grief and parry many an 
adverse stroke of fortune. Their children were 
not extraordinarily beautiful, nor talented, but they 
were dutiful, and repaid the care of their parents 
with reciprocal love, and with gratitude. 

The eldest, a son, evinced a precocity of intellect 
that would not perhaps have greatly attracted the 
attention of a stranger, yet, that served to excite 
and nourish the hopes of his parents. They loved 
their children, but him they loved especially. Ifa 
peculiar fondness can exist, and be cherished in 
a parent’s heart for one child above the rest, then it 
existed and was cherished by Mr. and Mrs. Clair- 
wood for their son Charles. And they spared 
nothing, that their limited means and the time that 
they could give from their daily avocations would 
allow, to improve his mind, and render him fitted 
for that station in society, which his intelligence 
and virtue seemed to justify them in believing, he 
would one day occupy. It was in the family cir- 
cle then, that they sought an antidote to the vexa- 
tions and ills of life. When an impending storm 
darkened their pathway, it was the family fireside 
that dispelled the gloom and beamed the warm sun- 
light on their hearts, despite the blackness without. 
When discouraged and disheartened by ill success 
or insult, it was a sight of their family that reas- 
sured them, and inspired them with renewed ardor 
in the thorny journey of their lives. It was this 
that sustained them. It was this alone which 
counteracted the influences of sorrow and misfor- 
tune, and corrected in some degree, the bitterness 
of feeling which they caused. On the family altar, 
the fires of affection still glowed, though with a 
deadened lustre, and in the channel of familiar in- 
tercourse and sympathy there still flowed a current, 
whose placid waters neutralized the acidity of 
temper, which conflicts with the world, excite and 
diffused its tranquillizing and life-giving influences 
over their souls. They fondly hoped, that this con- 
solation was one of which they could never be de- 
prived, but this last illusion was destined to be torn 
rudely away, and the staff upon which they had 
too confidently leaned, to be forever broken. 

An epidemic visited the city in which they re- 
sided. For a long time, it raged with fearful vio- 
lence, but they and their family were unharmed. 
The scourge was suspended for a moment, that the 
infliction might be the more dreadful. On the eve 
of congratulating themselves on the rescue of their 





their sorrow, and when repulsed in their advances by 
scowling relatives, or slandered by a heartless world, 


children from this imminent peril, they were struck 
dumb. The fear of rejoicing was hushed upon their 
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lips. Three of their children, the eldest last, were 
successively transferred from the death-bed to the 
grave. No crowd of mourners followed them to the 
tomb, no friendly voice whispered the accents of con- 
solation and comfort in the ears of the bereaved pa- 
rents. They met the shock alone, unfriended and 
unpitied. Each individual, in that unhappy city, had 
suffered more or less by the visitation. It was no 
time for sympathy. Each one suffered too greatly 
himself to feel the burthen of another’s woe. The 
parents witnessed the interment of their third child. 
It was the eldest. They stood beside the grave, 
and gazed with the apathy of despair into its yawn- 
ing bosom, in a moment more to engulph the dearest 
of their earthly treasures. The clergyman and 
one or two of the more immediate neighbors were 
the only persons present. They wept not. They 
had no tears to shed. 

And they were nothing, had they such to give; 
but they could not meet the gaze of those horror- 
stricken parents; they could not look at the con- 
vulsive writhings of their features, without a thrill 
of instinctive dread. ‘The service was hastily con- 
cluded, and the body lowered into the grave. As 
the sound of the falling clods fell upon the ear of 
the bereaved mother, her countenance underwent 
aninstantchange. Therigid, fixed stare with which 
she had gazed on the scene before her, vanished ; 
an earthly wildness lighted at her eye, and pervaded 
every feature. She uttered a piercing shriek and 
fell. 

What did that shriek tell? It rang the knell of 
departed hope. It told of an agony of woe, of suf- 
fering too poignant to be borne. It spoke of the 
concentration of every hope upon one object, and 
that object rudely torn away. It is only such a 
scene that can fully teach 


“The heart, what dust we dote on 
When ’tis man we love.” 


Death had invaded the domestic sanctuary. His 
iron arm had crushed the altar reared in the re- 
cesses of their hearts. His wasting breath had 
dried up the streams of affection and sympathy to 
their source. Mr. and Mrs. Clairwood felt this 
stroke deeply. They felt in the first paroxysm of 
grief, that their cup of suffering had been filled to 
overflowing. ‘That life had ceased to offer a reason 
or wish for existence. The charm that had thus 
far yielded the evils of life with its fairy touch, 
was dissolved, and the veil rent, that had hitherto 
concealed the darkest shades of sorrow. But vio- 
lent excitations of the mind are transitory. The 
paroxysms of emotion that convulse the mind and 
threaten, for a while, to unseat reason herself, 
gradually subside, until they are merged into an 
apathy, coincident with the intensity of the emo- 
tion excited. The violent excitation of the feelings 
is an entirely unnatural state of mind, and must 
subside when the causes that have produced it, 








cease to operate. So it was in this case; Mr. and 
Mrs. Clairwood suffered greatly, but the very in- 
tensity of their grief resulted in the production of 
that ultimate apathy, that insensibility, which is 
usual in such cases. As time glided on—as the 
cares of life again pressed upon them, and com- 
pelled them again to mingle with the world, the 
immediate impression caused by their childrens’ 
death, was effaced, and an oblivious forgetfulness 
seemed to have swept away the record of past sor- 
row. But the wound was externally healed, while 
its poisonous influences were lurking at the root, 
pervading and vitiating the better feelings of their 
natures. They were soured by misfortune, dis- 
gusted with the world, and almost weary of life 
itself. The continued peltings of adversity had 
rendered them, as it were, insensible to suffering, 
and their sympathies and sensibilities had become 
forever blunted. While their family was unbroken, 
while in the enjoyment of reciprocal love and affec- 
tion with their children, these feelings and sensi- 
bilities had been kept alive, and in some degree 
active. In the family circle, their more generous 
feelings were fostered by constant exercise ; but 
this means of exercise taken away, their feelings, 
sympathies, all became steeled and insensitive. 
Mr. Clairwood had labored, until some time after 
the death of his children, under pecuniary embar- 
rassment. His constant exertions, with those of 
his wife, were requisite in order to maintain his 
family. He was a merchant of excellent family, 
but the unfortunate opposition of his friends to his 
marriage, sent him into business with extremely 
limited means. Untoward circumstances operated 
so very unfavorably, that his business, so far from 
increasing, had declined, until, by the death of a 
distant relative, a considerable sum of money was 
placed at his disposal. He invested it judiciously, 
and by enterprise and a series of successful specu- 
lations, finally established himself on an independent 
and highly respectable footing among his fellow 
merchants. But the increased worldly prosperity 
that visited Mr. and Mrs. Clairwood, affected no 
corresponding change in their feelings. ‘The smiles 
of fortune could never compensate for the suffer- 
ing they had undergone, nor efface the remembrance 
of the past. Wealth, and its attendant luxury, gradu- 
ally succeeded their former poverty and simplicity 
of living ; but what wealth can re-attune the shat- 
tered sympathies and affections of the heart, or 
kindle the flame of love once extinguished! The 
same coldness, the same insensibility and stagna- 
tion of feeling that had been engendered in penury, 
by the strokes of affliction, still continued to cha- 
racterize Mr. and Mrs. Clairwood. On other per- 
sons, the ordeal of affliction through which Mr. and 
Mrs. Clairwood had passed, would have produced 
an entirely different effect. It would have subdued 


the pride of some! It would have taught them deep 
and abiding lessons of patience and humility. The 
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Christian, in the midst of adversity and misfortune, 
recognizes the chastening hand of his Almighty 
Father. The dispensations of Providence, how- 
ever afflictive, are regarded by him as merciful in 
their design, and they rarely fail to produce a salu- 
tary effect. He feels when visited by some dis- 
tressful stroke, that it is a signal of Divine displea- 
sure, or a test to his faith and constancy, and he 
immediately addresses himself to the performance 
of his varied duties with renewed piety and zeal. 
But Mr. and Mrs. Clairwood had never learned to 
bow beneath the chastizing rod of an All-Wise Pa- 
rent; they relied rather upon their own strength 
than upon the shield and buckler of him, that is 
able and willing to protect to the uttermost. They 
repined at misfortune, murmured at every stroke of 
affliction, and suffered the beggarly elements of 
envy and uncurbed passion to prey upon their hap- 
piness and corrode every real spring of enjoyment. 

Edward Clairwood (the youngest of their chil- 
dren) and the only one left them, was, at the period 
when this history commences, eighteen years old. 
He had received an excellent education, and had, 
from childhood, evinced a love of study, an excel- 
lent taste, and a.constant assiduity in the pursuits 
of knowledge, that rendered him, at an early age, 
well versed in classical and modern literature. Com- 
bined with his love of study, he possessed a sensi- 
tiveness that amounted almost to timidity. He 
shrank instinctively from contact with society, and 
seemed to dread association with any save those of 
exact congeniality of temperament.. His parents 
had never manifested any peculiar affection for 
him. It would naturally be supposed that a depri- 
vation of all other objects of affection would have, 
as it were, concentrated their love on him; but it 
was not so. The general change that had been 
wrought in their feelings, affected no less their con- 
duct towards him. But above all, they could not 
enter into his feelings ; and, when there is no com- 
munity of feeling, there is rarely a community of in- 
terest. His character was highly intellectual, with 
refined sensibility and quickness of perception— 
qualities, in a great degree, foreign to his parents’ 
minds. He could never brook a taunt or insult; 
yet it was too often the case that Mrs. Clairwood 
indulged in ridiculing his tastes and in upbraiding 
him for his sensitiveness, and as it appeared his 
excessive delicacy. ‘The taunts which she occa- 
sionally used, and the affectation of pity with which 
she spoke to him of his bashfulness and reserve, 
wounded his feelings deeply. 

Mrs. Clairwood was a woman who, to the best 
intentions and most unspotted moral character, 
joined a singular waywardness of temper that led 
her into many an unintentional error. She was 
subject to many sudden bursts of feeling, which, in 
youth, she had never learned to govern, and which, 
in maturer years, were almost uncontrollable. These 
sudden fits of passion were frequently excited by 








trivial causes, and during their continuance prompt- 
ed her to use harsh language, and not unfrequently 
still harsher measures with all the capriciousness 
of her sex; however, these passionate moments 
were transitory. They passed like an April cloud 
over her usually serene temperament, obscuring its 
light but for a moment ; and serving, by the contrast, 
to render her general serenity still more striking. 

Edward had often suffered by this frailty of his 
mother’s, and it was his peculiar nature never to 
forget. Jt was his misfortune to brood over slight 
injuries, until his heated imagination magnified and 
distorted them into grievous offences. ‘This was 
an idiosyncrasy of his constitution, and he vainly 
tried to shake it off. Edward deplored dependance 
that compelled him to submit to these petty vexa- 
tions. He had often meditated a separation from 
his parents, thus to secure a riddance from a pa- 
rental government and guidance that proved to him 
irksome in the extreme. 

While revolving plans that as yet were unformed 
and indecisive, an incident occurred wholly un- 
looked for and undreamed of. A trivial cireum- 
stance one morning, occasioned a dispute in which 
Edward was forced to participate. Mrs. Clair- 
wood becoming unusually excited, made several 
remarks highly discreditable to Edward’s judgment, 
which drew from him, in a reply, a caustic answer, 
in which he intimated, too plainly perhaps, that his 
mother’s anger for the time outstripped her reason. 
This irritated her to the last degree; conscious of 
her defect, to be rebuked for it by her own son, was 
more than she could bear. She vented her indig- 
nation in a torrent of the most upbraiding and re- 
proachful language. Edward heard it, unmoved. 
Nothing on his part, save a flashing of and a livid 
paleness of countenance, gave any evidence of feel- 
ing. But they told too plainly the mood in which 
he listened to his mother. Mr. Clairwood sat near, 
and Edward cast one appealing glance towards him, 
as if to invoke his interposition. But he remained 
silent. His inferior energy rendered him, to a 
great degree, subject to the domination of his wife ; 
and, on this occasion, however convinced of its 
propriety, he dared not interpose. Edward caught 
up his hat with a hanghty gesture, and without a 
word, abruptly left the room. He had nearly 
reached the street door, when Mrs. Clairwood, ina 
paroxysm of rage, rushed past him, and seized his 
shoulder. 

“ Edward,” said she, in a voice trembling with 
excitement, “‘ Edward! you have insulted me; re- 
pent this instant! apologize! or you never darken 
these doors again.” 

** Mother,” he replied calmly, “I am ready to 
go—apologize, I cannot.” 

“Go then,” said Mrs. Clairwood, opening the 
door herself. ‘Go, ingrate! drown yourself, if 
you will, but never let me see your face again ;” 
and with these words, the door was violently closed 
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and locked in Edward’s face. He stood for a mo- 
ment musing with folded arms, as if irresolute, and 
then walked slowly on. 

What a change the few last moments had ef- 
fected in his condition! He found himself not a 
voluntary exile, but an outcast, ejected from the 
paternal roof, and that by a mother’s hand. The 
sensations excited in an ordinary bosom by such 
circumstances would have been powerful; but to 
his acute sensibilities they were exquisitely, in- 
tensely painful. ‘The strong tide of excited feeling 
swept through his soul, arousing and concentrating 
every thought, every passion upon the one engross- 
ing, maddening idea of his expulsion from home. 
It touched his feelings to the quick. He could 
have borne ridicule, contumely, even ill-treatment, 
but to be driven out into the world, a wanderer, 
homeless, friendless, an object for scorn to point her 
slow unmoving finger at, plunged him into a wretch- 
edness, that was nearly allied to desperation. He 
had calmly thought of leaving home ; but that was 
honorable ; to be driven from it, with a curse upon 
his head, was maddening. Inthe giddy whirl of 
feeling, the delirium of excitement as it were that 
followed, a thousand wild, incoherent ideas floated 
through his brain, like wave succeeding wave, 
each blotting out all trace of tliat which had pre- 
ceded it. 

It was a calm summer’s morning. As Edward 
walked, the morning breeze played about his tem- 
ples, and fanned his burning cheek, but in vain; 
the fires that lighted up his eye and sent the hectic 
to his cheek, were inward, to be cooled by no ex- 
ternal application. ‘The fragrance, wafted from a 
thousand opening flowers, saluted him, and the tall 
trees waved their tops, as if in gay carousal. The 
sun shone brightly and warnily on his path, but all 
these were unheeded. Nature, though wreathed 
in smiles, attracts no notice from the sick and weary 
soul. Edward walked more hurriedly ; he had gained 
the open country and was crossing a bridge that 
was thrown across a narrow but rapid stream. To- 
tally absorbed in his reflections, unconscious of 
aught beside himself, he was striding hastily across 
it, when his step was suddenly arrested. Advan- 
cing to the side of the bridge, he leaned over the 
railing, and gazed abstractedly into the stream be- 
neath. The eddying waters swept under him, re- 
flecting the rays of the sun from their pellucid sur- 
face. A new idea seemed to flash upon his mind. 
‘The workings of his countenance and his incohe- 
rent mutterings, evinced anew emotion. The last 
words addressed him by his mother, rang in his ear, 
go drown yourself, if you will. 

‘““Ay! drown,” murmured he. ‘ This were in- 
deed a place for that; O, that it were so! O, that it 
had been so ere it came to this! To die! yes, 
death would be indeed a blessing, for what is life ? 
A burthen! a bitter sting! if death then destroy 


to be desired. Bright waters! would that your 
merry gambols were now playing o’er my bosom; 
would that your embrace had snatched me from 
this too early anguish !” 

His mutterings became more disconnected and 
indistinct. His head sank upon the railing, and 
overcome with fatigue and the intensity of feeling, 
he slept. 

An hour passed by, and Edward still slept. The 
noise made by a passing traveller disturbed his 
slumbers. He awoke, and pulling his cap over his 
eyes, hastily walked on. He was refreshed, and 
the agitation of his mind in some degree soothed. 
As he walked, reflection served to tranquillize still 
more his agitated feelings, and he soon ceased, to 
all outward appearances, to remember the scene 
through which he had just passed. His counte- 
nance regained its accustomed serenity, and his 
manner again became calm and undisturbed. ‘The 
outward traces of emotion had indeed vanished, 
but the tron had entered his soul. 

* * * ao * 

It was on a lovely autumn morning, about four 
years after this event, that a small group were as- 
sembled in Mr. Clairwood’s chamber. ‘The balmy 
air breathed through the partly opened casement, 
and the merry carols of the birds im an adjoining 
garden made the apartment voeal with enliven- 
ing music. Beneath the windew, spread out a 
charming landscape, whose featares, thrown into 
light and shadow by the beam of the morning sun, 
rendered its beauty still more striking. Every 
thing wore a pleasant aspect; the very furniture in 
the room seemed to shine with more than its wonted 
lustre. The mirrors looked more dazzling, as they 
caught and reflected every ray that passed across 
their polished surface. But the brightness of all 
external objects, by heightening the contrast, ren- 
dered the gloom that sat upon the countenances of 
that group still more gloomy. Mr. Clairwood had 
been stretched for months upon a bed of disease 
and suffering, and the only change about to be 
wrought, was that from a bed of disease to the bed 
of death. He had lingered on, sustained by hope 
and comforted with the assurance of ultimate re- 
covery, but a sudden change in the character of 
the disease, showed too plainly that the hopes were 
fallacious, and that the moment of his dissolution 
was rapidly approaching. His physician approach- 
ed his bed-side and took his hand. Mr. Clairwood 
unclosed his eyes, and turned them bitterly upon 
him. There were traces of sorrow in that pallid 
face: the furrowed cheek and wrinkled brow re- 
vealed, but too plainly, the harrowing influence of 
care, 


Harassing care that plucks the roses from its cheek 
And plants its own dark impress in their stead. 





that sting, or rid me of the burthen, twas indeed 


As the physician looked, he felt that his patient's 
life was drawing toa sudden close. He felt that it 
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was his duty to dispel the hope that had sustained 
him, and bid him prepare for his final adieu to Time 
and his coming entrance on Eternity. ‘ Mr. Clair- 
wood,” said he, addressing him, “ I had hoped, ere 
this, to have seen you well, but it may be that—” 
“What!” exclaimed Mr. Clairwood, rising partly 
up, and fixing his earnest gaze on the countenance 
of the physician—‘ You may die,” calmly replied 
the physician, finishing the sentence. Mr. Clair- 
wood fell back upon his pillow. “It is my duty 


to be candid, Mr. Clairwood,” he continued, “ no- 
thing can now be gained by concealing the truth ; 
T must be candid, you have not many hours to live.” 
“Candid,” gasped the dying man, “ why did you 
conceal it until now—My son! Why could you not 
have told me, that I might have seen him and have 
“There is yet time,” replied the 


died in peace.” 
physician. 

A few hours after Mr. and Mrs. Clairwood were 
alone together. Mr. Clairwood had just awoke 
from a feverish and broken slumber, turning to his 
wife, who sat by his bedside, he inquired—* is Ed- 
ward come?” ‘ Not yet,” was the reply. Mrs. 
Clairwood had ascertained from time to time her 
son’s situation. He had gone to the South, and by 
the assistance of a friend had gained the situation 
of tutor in @ planter’s family, where he was still 
residing. There he was free from the petty vexa- 
tions which had been once so irksome. He was 
free, and yet he was not happy. A tide of asso- 
ciations, awakened by some trifling circumstance, 
thoughts of home, of parents, of childhood with 
its sunny hours, would often sweep through his 
mind, creating an almost irresistible desire to re- 
turn. Familiar images, scenes that were past, 
haunted his daylight reveries and his midnight 
dreams. ‘There was every thing in his situation 
that could make him happy and contented. He was 
now arrived at man’s estate ; and, by honorable con- 
duct and the exhibition of true talent, had gained 
the confidence and esteem of the circle in which 
he moved. His intelligence and refinement of 
manners made him unconsciously the admired of 
all admirers. He made no attempt to shine—he 
affected no brilliancy of character, but there was 
that about him, which attracted and retained the 
affections of those by whom he was surrounded. 
But there was one tie that bound him to ‘that rich 
planter’s family more firmly than the dictates of po- 
licy or interest. It was a tie that was woven about 
the tendrils of his heart, and which gained strength 
each succeeding day to bind him yet more securely. 
The eldest daughter of the planter, a lovely girl, 
confided to his care in his capacity of tutor, had 
repaid his instructions, not with the offering of grati- 
tude alone, but with the warmer tribute of her love. 
She had been his protegé. She became his confi- 
dante, and was then his betrothed. 

Their mutual vows of love and constancy had 
been long since murmured beneath the orange 





groves and myrtles of that sunny clime, and regis- 
tered in heaven. The parents had yielded an un- 
hesitating assent, and the day had been fixed for 
the consummation of their nuptials. 

But there was one drawback on Edward’s hap- 
piness. One poison mingled in the cup of his fe- 
licity, “Go, ingrate, go”—rang in his ears, as 
memory recalled the words of his mother’s parting 
benediction, as vividly as if they had been but one 


day uttered. 


* * * * * 


It was evening. Edward and Lelia Granville 
were bending over a centre-table, on which was 
placed a number of engravings. They looked al- 
ternately at the engravings and at each other. 
Those looks were eloquent; they spoke of happi- 
ness, pure and unalloyed. Suddenly the hall bell 
rang violently. Before the servant had time to 
answer it, Edward was himself at the door. Open- 
ing it, he was accosted by a man whom he did not 
recognize. 

“Ts Edward Clairwood here this evening ?” said 
the stranger in an impatient tone. 

“T am the person you seek,” replied Edward. 

“Good heavens, how you’ve grown!” replied 
the stranger. “I knew you once! you have 
strangely altered. But, well! I have no time to 
lose. Your father is dying, Mr. Clairwood ; he has 
sent me to implore you to return, if you do not, he 
dies in wretchedness. As you value his dying 
blessing, and would secure your future happiness, 
come immediately.” 

Edward’s emotions may be felt, not described. 
He stood musing and motionless, till roused by an 
impatient exclamation from the messenger. 

* Yes, I will go! When do you return ?” 

“That depends upon your promptness,” was the 
quick reply. 

** To-morrow morning, then,” said Edward, “ call 
then, you will find me ready.” 

And the stranger nodding his head in token of 
assent, mounted his carriage and drove rapidly 
away. 

Edward returned to Lelia, and in a few hurried 
words, explained the reason of his intended absence, 
promising a speedy return. She entreated per- 
mission to attend him, but it was impossible. He 
bade adieu to the family, and before the morning’s 
sun had risen into the heavens, he was far advanced 
on his journey home. 

* * 

Mr. Clairwood lay on his bed. His regular but 
labored breathings showed that he slept. ‘The win- 
dows of his chamber were carefully darkened, and 
the attendants glided noiselessly through the room. 
Every breath of noise was suppressed, that the 
slumbers of the sufferer might be unbroken. Mr. 
Clairwood had passed the few last hours in a state 
of feverish anxiety. The certainty of death did 
not alarm him. He had been for some days con- 


* * ~ 
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scious of his approaching dissolution, and with 
calmness had made the necessary disposition of 
his property. He indeed awaited his fate with re- 
signation, but it was the fear that his son would 
come too late, that harassed him. He had felt 
yearnings of tenderness towards his son, ever since 
his departure ; but in view of death, his every 
thought was centered on that exiled son—exiled 
when it should have been his duty and his privi- 
lege to have prevented it, and he felt that he must 
see Edward once more, that a reconciliation must 
be effected, that his dying lips must pronounce his 
parting benediction, on his restored child, ere he 
could depart in peace. And the anxiety, the im- 
patient fear with which he had awaited Edward’s 
arrival, served to hasten the progress of his disease 
into a fearful rapidity ; sleep had been driven from 
his eyelids ; for what opiate could lull that anxiety, 
or banish that lurking fear? But a few hours now 
remained to him. His eye grew more dim, and 
his pulse beat more faintly. Exhaustion had at 
Jast thrown him into a broken slumber; a momen- 
tarv rest to be shortly broken by the pangs of death, 
then to be succeeded by an eternal sleep. 

The attendants moved noiselessly, for it was im- 
portant that his slumber should be protracted as 
long as possible. Edward was momentarily ex- 
pected; and till then, they hoped Mr. Clairwood’s 
repose would remain uninterrupted. A carriage 
stopped at the door; in a moment, Edward was on 
the steps; and, in a moment more, clasped in the 
extended arms, and bedewed with the repentant 
tears of that mother, whose voice had, in days past, 
driven him in sorrow from her roof. 

A consciousness of right had supported Edward, 
and he had prepared to see his mother with a feel- 
ing of injured pride, but that feeling vanished. 


ing that you had come-—when I awoke, thought that 
I heard your voice again, and that we were friends 
once more. It is so, Edward, is it not ?” 

* Yes, father.” 

“ Then my last and brightest dream is realized— 
realized to the utmost, “tis all I ask!” 

Edward could not reply, his heart was too full. 
The thoughts crowded too thickly up for utter- 
ance. 

‘“‘ Edward,” continued Mr. Clairwood, “I am 
dying. I feel already the icy thrill of death creep- 
ing over me, and shortly, very shortly, I will be 
gone, beyond the reach of earthly ills and sor- 
rows.” 

“ Do not talk thus, father,” interrupted Edward. 
“*] hope that you will recover ; yes, I hope that you 
will see many happy days yet.” 

“‘ Never, my son, my hours are numbered—yet, 
tell me one thing, make me one promise.” 

“* What, father ?” Edward eagerly inquired. 

“ That you will forget every thing that has hap- 
pened ; that you will love your mother, as though 
there had been nothing to interrupt that affection, 
which should ever subsist between the parent and 
the child. Do you promise ? It is my last request.” 

“T do, I do,” replied Edward ; and, although all 
unused to the melting mood, his tears fell fast and 
warm upon his father’s hand. 

Mr. Clairwood lay for some moments motionless. 
His lips again parted as if essaying to speak; but 
the sounds that issued from them, were inarticulate. 
A gurgling noise succeeded, and a hurried gasping, 
as if for breath. 

Edward hastily raised him, that he might breathe 
more freely, but in vain. Death had placed his 
signet on the sufferer’s brow. He heaved a deep 
sigh, and the dreaded agony was over. Earth had 


Their commingled tears fell upon the record of|claimed the tribute of his mortal body to mingle 


their unhappy separation, and blotted it out forever. 

With what feelings did Edward cross the threshold 
of his father’s chamber? What a tide of associa- 
tions poured back upon his mind, as he gazed once 
more on his father’s face? That worn and pallid 
countenance spoke volumes ; and, amid the vicissi- 
tudes of after life, its impress was vividly renewed 
in Edward’s soul. . 

Mr. Clairwood heavily unclosed his eyes. They 
met the earnest gaze of his son. 

“Is it yout You are come then at last, or do I 
still sleep? O, God! it is then, yes—my son”—and 
he feil back upon his pillow. 

“Yes, father, Ihave come at last, come to ask 
forgiveness and,.be reconciled.” 

“ Forgiveness, my son! 
forgive me, but I feared it would be too late.” 


with her dust, and with that sigh the disembodied 
spirit had fled beyond that bourne from which no 
traveller returns. 

Edward Clairwood redeemed the promise made 
to his dying father. He loved his mother with 
all the strength of filial affection. By the testa- 
mentary disposition of Mr. Clairwood, the greater 
portion of his property had been bequeathed to Ed- 
ward. 

Accompanied by his mother, he returned to Mr. 
Granville’s family, claiming the hand of his af- 
fianced (the lovely Lelia) not as once an humble 
unfriendly tutor, but as her equal in birth and for- 
tune. ‘They were married ; and at this hour, in the 
society of her son and daughter, and in the family 


Yes, I wished you to| with which they are connected, Mrs. Clairwood 


finds and enjoys that unalloyed happiness and tran- 


“ Father, you mistake; I spoke of myself, not of | quillity of mind, to which, through the long morn- 


you. I come not to forgive, but to seek furgive- 
ness, at my parents’ hands.” 


ing of a troublous life, she had been an utter 
stranger. 


“Tis well,” replied Mr. Clairwood ; “ but I fear S. S.... 
Charlottesville, April, 1843. 


the greater debt is due from me. 





I was just dream- 
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CANTO V. 


Though Pity’s self has made thy breast 
Its earthly shrine, Oh gentle maid! 
Shed not thy tears, where Love’s last rest 
Is sweet beneath the cypress shade ; 
Whence never voice of tyrant power, 
Nor trumpet-blast from rending skies, 
Nor winds that howl, nor storms that lower, 
Shall bid the sleeping sufferer rise. 
But mourn for them, who live to keep 
Sad strife with fortune’s tempests rude ; 
For them, who live to toil and weep 
In loveless, joyless solitude ; 
Whose days consume in hope, that flies 
Like clouds of gold that fading float, 
Stull watched with fondlier lingering eyes 
As stillmore dim and more remote. 
Oh! wisely, truly, sadly sung 
The bard by old Cephisus’ side,* 
(While not with sadder, sweeter tongue, 
His own loved.nightingale replied :) 
—‘* Man’s happiest lot is Nor To BE; 
“ And when we tread life’s thorny steep, 
** Most blest are they, who, earliest free, 
** Descend to death’s eternal sleep.” 
Long, wide, and far, the youth has strayed, 
Forlorn, and pale, and wild with wo, 
And found no rest. His loved, lost maid, 
A beauteous, sadly-smiling shade, 
Is ever in his thoughts, and slow 
Roll on the hopeless, aimless hours. 
Sunshine, and grass, and woods, and flowers, 
Rivers, and vales, and glittering homes 
Of busy men, where’er he roams, 
Torment his sense with contrast keen, 
Of that which is, and might have been. 
The mist that on the mountains high 
Its transient wreath light hovering flings, 
The clouds and changes of the sky, 
The forms of unsubstantial things, 
The voice of the tempestuous gale, 
The rain-swollen torrent’s turbid moan, 
And every sound that seems to wail 
For beauty past and hope o’erthrown, 
Attemper with his wild despair ; 
But scarce his restless eye can bear 
The hills, and rocks, and summer streams, 
The things that still are what they were 
When life and love were more than dreams. 
It chanced, along the rugged shore, 
Where giant Pelion’s piny steep 
O’erlooks the wide A®gean deep, 


* Sophocles, Ed. Col. Mn guvac rov aravra vixa doyov' 
Tod, exec gavn, Boia xecBev dOev med xe, Toyv devrepov, 
as taytora. This was a very favorite sentiment among the 
Greeks. The same thought occurs in Ecclesiastes iv, 2, 3. 





He shunned the steps of humankind, 

Soothed by the multitudinous roar 

Of ocean and the ceaseless shock 

Of spray, high scattering from the rock 

In the wail of the many-wandering wind. 

A crew, on lawless venture bound, 

Such men as roam the seas around, 

Hearts to fear and pity strangers, 

Seeking gold through crimes and dangers, 

Sailing near, the wanderer spied. 

Sudden through the foaming tide, 

They drove to land, and on the shore 

Springing, they seized the youth, and bore 

To their black-ship, and spread again 

Their sails, and ploughed the billowy main. 
Dark Ossa on their watery way 

Looks from his robe of mist; and, gray 

With many a deep and shadowy fold, 

The sacred mount, Olympus old, 

Appears: but where with Therma’s sea 

Penéus mingles tranquilly, 

They anchor with the closing light 

Of day, and through the moonless night 

Propitious to their lawless toil, 

In silent bands they prowl for spoil. 
Ere morning dawns, they crowd on board ; 

And to their vessel’s secret hoard 

With many a costly robe they pass, 

And vase of silver, gold, and brass. 

A young maid too their hands have torn 

From her maternal home, to mourn 

Afar, to some rude master sold, 

The crimes and woes that spring from gold. 
“ There sit !”"— cried one in rugged tone,— 

*‘ Beside that boy. A well-matched pair 

“Ye seem, and will, 1 doubt not, bear, 

‘In our good port, a value rare. 

* There sit, but not to wail and moan: 

“The lyre, which in those fingers fair 

“We leave, whose sound through night’s thick shade 

“To unwished ears thy haunt bewrayed, 

“ Strike ; for the lyre, by beauty played, 

“To glad the hearts of men was made.” — 
The damsel by Anthemion’s side 

Sate down upon the deck, The tide 

Blushed with the deepening light of morn. 

A pitying look the youth forlorn 

Turned on the maiden. Can it be? 

Or does his sense play false? Too well 

He knows that radiant form. Tis she, 

The magic maid of Thessaly. 

*Tis Rhododaphne! By the spell, 

That ever round him dwelt, opprest, 

He bowed his head upon his breast, 

And o’er his eyes his hand he drew, 

That fatal beauty’s sight to shun. 

Now from the orient heaven the sun 

Had clothed the eastward waves with fire : 

Right from the west the fair breeze blew : 

The full sails swelled, and sparkling through 
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The sounding sea the vessel flew ; 
With wine and copious cheer the crew 
Caroused : the damsel o’er the lyre 

Her rapid fingers lightly flung, 

And thus, with feigned obedience, sung. 

— The Nereid’s home is calm and bright, 
“The ocean-depths below, 

‘Where liquid streams of emerald light 
‘Through caves of coral flow. 

‘“‘ She has a lyre of silver strings 

‘“‘ Framed on a pearly shell, 

‘“‘ And sweetly to that lyre she sings 

‘“‘' The shipwrecked seaman’s knell. 

“The ocean-snake in sleep she binds ; 

‘The dolphins round her play : 
‘His purple conch the Triton winds 
‘* Responsive to the lay: 

‘‘ Proteus and Phoreys, sea-gods old, 
‘“* Watch by her coral cell, 

“To hear, on watery echoes rolled, 
‘“‘ The shipwrecked seaman’s knell.” 

“Cease !”—cried the chief in accents rude— 
“From songs like these mishap may rise. 
“Thus far have we our course pursued 
“ With smiling seas and cloudless skies. 
“ From wreck and tempest, omen’s ill, 

“ Forbear ; and sing, for well I deem 
‘Those pretty lips possess the skill, 

‘“‘ Some ancient tale of happier theme ; 
“Some legend of imperial Jove, 

“In uncouth shapes disguised by love ; 
“Or Hercules, and his hard toils ; 

“Or Mercury, friend of craft and spoils ; 
‘Or Jove-born Bacchus, whom we prize, 
“ O’er all the Olympian deities.”— 

He said, and drained the bowl. The crew 
With long coarse laugh applauded. Fast 
With sparkling keel the vessel flew, 

For there was magic in the breeze 

That urged her through the sounding seas. 
By Chanastreum’s point they past, 

And Ampelos. Gray Athos, vast, 

With woods far-stretching to the sea, 
Was full before them, while the maid 
Again her lyre’s wild strings assayed, 

In notes of bolder melody : 


—‘‘ Bacchus by the lonely ocean 
“Stood in youthful semblance fair : 
‘Summer winds, with gentle motion, 
“ Waved his black and curling hair. 

‘‘ Streaming from his manly shoulders 
“‘ Robes of gold and purple dye 

‘Told of spoil to fierce beholders 

“In their black ship sailing by. 

“On the vessel’s deck they placed him 
‘Strongly bound in triple bands; 

“ But the iron rings that braced him 

‘* Melted, wax-like, from his hands. 

“ Then the pilot spake in terror : 


VoL. IX—52 


“—*°'Tis a god in mortal form ! 


“* Seek the land; repair your error 

“« Ere his wrath invoke the storm.’— 

** —* Silence !’—eried the frowning master,— 
“** Mind the helm: the breeze is fair : 

““* Coward! cease to bode disaster : 

“* Leave to men the captive’s care.’— 

“‘ While he speaks and fiereely tightens 
“Tn the full free breeze the sail, 

“ From the deck wine bubbling lightens, 

“ Winy fragrance fills the gale. 

“‘Gurgling in ambrosial lustre 

“ Flows the purple-eddying wine : 

“ O’er the yard-arms trail and cluster 
“'Tendrils of the mantling vine : 

“‘ Grapes, beneath the broad leaves springing, 
*‘ Blushing as in vintage-hours, 

* Droop, while round the tall mast clinging 
“Ivy twines its buds and flowers, 

“ Fast with graceful berries blackening :— 
“ Garlands hang on every oar: 

“Then in fear the cordage slackening, 

“ One and all they cry,—‘ To shore !'"— 

** Bacchus changed his shape, and glaring 
‘With a lion’s eyeballs wide, 

“* Roared: the pirate-crew, despairing, 

* Plunged amid the foaming tide. 

“ Through the azure depths they flitted © 
“ Dolphins by transforming fate : 

“ But the god the pilot pitied, 

“‘ Saved, and made him rich and great.” — 


The crew laid by their cups, and frowned. 
A stern rebuke the leader gave. 
With arrowy speed the ship went round 
Nympheum. To the ocean-wave 
The mountain-forest sloped, and cast 
O’er the white surf its massy shade. 
They heard, so near the shore they past, 
The hollow sound the sea-breeze made, 
As those primeval trees it swayed. 
“Curse on thy songs !”—the leader cried,— 
* False tales of evil augury !”— 
—‘ Well hast thou said,”—the maid replied,~ 
“They augur ill to thine and thee.” — 
She rose, and loosed her radiant hair, 
And raised her golden lyre in air. 
The lyre, beneath the breeze’s wings, 
As if a spirit swept the strings, 
Breathed airy music, sweet and strange, 
In many a wild fantastic change, 
Most like a daughter of the Sun* 
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* The children of the Sun were known by the splendor 
of their eyes and hair. Ilaca yap nedcov yeven aptdndogs 
decbac Hew" exec Brepapwy azorndoh pappapvynow Oiov ex 
Apollonius, 1V. 727. And 
in the Orphic Argonautics Circe is thus described :—¢x 
apa ravres QayBeov ersdpowvres’ aro xparos yap eOeipar TIvp- 
cals axtivecow adtyxtiot nwpnvto’ LrikGe de xara Tposwna, 
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She stood: her eyes al] radiant shone 
With beams unutterably bright ; 

And her long tresses, loose and light, 
As on the playful breeze they rolled, 
Flamed with rays of burning gold. 
His wondering eyes Anthemion raised 
Upon the maid: the seamen gazed 

In fear and strange suspense, amazed. 

From the forest-depths profound 

Breathes a low and sullen sound: 
*Tis the woodland spirit’s sigh, 
Ever heard when storms are nigh. 
On the shore the surf that breaks 
With the rising breezes makes 
More tumultuous harmony. 

Louder yet the breezes sing ; 
Round and round, in dizzy ring, 
Sea-birds scream on restless wing : 
Pine and cedar creak and swing 
To the sea-blasts murmuring. 

Far and wide on sand and shingle 
Eddying breakers boil and mingle ; 
Beetling cliff and caverned rock 
Roll around the echoing shock, 
Where the spray, like snow-dust whirled, 
High in vapory wreaths is hurled. 

Clouds on clotds, in volumes driven, 
Curtain round the vault of heaven. 
—“ To shore! to shore !”—the seamen cry. 
The damsel waved her lyre on high, 
And to the powers that ruled the sea 
It whispered notes of witchery. 
Swifter than the lightning-flame 
The sudden breath of the whirlwind came. 
Round at once in its mighty sweep 
The vessel whirled on the whirling deep. 
Right from shore the driving gale 
Bends the mast and swells the sail : 
Loud the foaming ocean raves : 
Through the mighty waste of waves 
Speeds the vessel swift and free, 

Like a meteor of the sea. 

Day is ended. Darkness shrouds 
The shoreless seas and lowering clouds. 
Northward now the tempest blows : 
Fast and far the vessel goes : 
Crouched on deck the seamen lie ; 

One and all, with charmed eye. 

On the magic maid they gaze: 

Nor the youth with less amaze 
Looks upon her radiant form 
Shining by the golden beams 

Of her refulgent hair, that streams 
Like waving star-light on the storm ; 
And hears the vocal blast that rings 
Among her lyre’s enchanted strings. 

Onward, onward flies the bark, 
Through the billows wild and dark. 
From her prow the spray she hurls ; 
O’er her stern the big wave curls ; 





Fast before the impetuous wind 

She flies—the wave bursts far behind. 
Onward, onward flies the bark, 

Through the raging billows :—Hark ! 
Tis the stormy surge’s roar 

On the A®gean’s northern shore. 
Tow’rds the rocks, through surf and surge, 
The destined ship the wild winds urge. 
High on one gigantic wave 

She swings in air. From rock and cave 
A long loud wail of fate and fear 

Rings in the hopeless seaman’s ear. 
Forward, with the breaker’s dash, 

She plunges on the rock. The crash 
Of the dividing bark, the roar 

Of waters bursting on the deck, 

Are in Anthemion’s ear: no more 

He hears or sees: but round his neck 
Are closely twined the silken rings 

Of Rhododaphne’s glittering hair, 

And round him her bright arms she flings, 
And cinctured thus in loveliest bands 
The charmed waves in safety bear 

The youth and the enchantress fair, 
And leave them on the golden sands. 


CANTO VI. 


Hast thou, in some safe retreat, 
Waked and watched, to hear the roar 
Of breakers on the wind-swept shore # 
Go forth at morn. The waves, that beat 
Still rough and white when blasts are o’er, 
May wash, all ghastly, to thy feet 
Some victim of the midnight storm. 
From that drenched garb and pallid form 
Shrink not: but fix thy gaze, and see 
Thy own congenial destiny. 
For him, perhaps, an anxious wife 
On some far coast o’erlooks the wave : 
A child, unknowing of the strife 
Of elements, to whom he gave 
His last fond kiss, is at her breast : 
The skies are clear, the seas at rest 
Before her, and the hour is nigh 
Of his return: but black the sky 
To him, and fierce the hostile main, 
Have been. He will not come again. 
But yesterday, and life, and health, 
And hope, and love, and power, and wealth, 
Were his: to-day, in one brief hour, 
Of all his wealth, of all his power, 
He saved not, on his shattered deck, 
A plank, to waft him from the wreck. 
Now turn away, and dry thy tears, 
And build long schemes for distant years ! 
Wreck is not only on the sea. 
The warrior dies in victory : 
The ruin of his natal roof 
O’erwhelms the sleeping man: the hoof 
Of his prized steed has struck with fate 
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The horseman in his own home gate : 
The feast and mantling bowl destroy 

The sensual in the hour of joy. 

The bride from her paternal porch 

Comes forth among her maids: the torch, 
That led at morn the nuptial choir, 
Kindles at night her funeral pyre. 

Now turn away, indulge thy dreams, 

And build for distant years thy schemes ! 


On Thracia’s coast the morn was grey. 
Anthemion, with the opening day, 
From deep entrancement on the sands 
Stood up. The magic maid was there 
Beside him on the shore. Her hands 
Still held the golden lyre : her hair 
In all its long luxuriance hung 
Unringleted, and glittering bright 
With briny drops of diamond light : 
Her thin wet garments lightly clung 
Around her form’s rare symmetry. 
Like Venus risen from the sea 
She seemed: so beautiful : and who 
With mortal sight such form could view, 
And deem that evil lurked beneath ? 
Who could approach those starry eyes, 
Those dewy coral lips, that breathe 
Ambrosial fragrance, and that smile 
In which all Love’s Elysium lies, 
Who this could see, and dream of guile, 
And brood on wrong and wrath the while? 
If there be one, who ne’er has felt 
Resolve, and doubt, and anger melt, 
Like vernal night-frosts, in one beam 
Of Beauty’s sun, ’twere vain to deem, 
Between the Muse and him could be 
A link of human sympathy. 
Fain would the youth his lips unclose 
In keen reproach for all his woes 
And his Calliroé’s doom. In vain: 
Tor closer now the magic chain 
Of the inextricable spell 
Involved him, and his accents fell 
Perplexed, confused, inaudible. 
And so awhile he stood. At length, 
In painful tones, that gathered strength 
With feeling’s faster flow, he said : 
—‘ What would’st thou with me, fatal maid ? 
“That ever thus, by land and sea, 
“Thy dangerous beauty follows me ?”— 
She speaks in gentle accents low, 
While dim thro’ tears her bright eyes move : 
—‘“ Thou askest what thou well dost know ; 
“T love thee, and I seek thy love.” — 
‘My love! It sleeps in dust for ever 
“Within my lost Calliroé’s tomb : 
“The smiles of living beauty never 
‘May my soul’s darkness re-illume. 
“We grew together, like twin flowers, 
“ Whose opening buds the same dews cherish ; 





** And one is reft, ere noon-tide hours, 

“ Violently ; one remains, to perish 

“‘ By slow decay ; as I remain. 

* Even now, to move and breathe in vain. 

“ The late, false love, that worldlings learn, 
“When hearts are hard, and thoughts are stern, 
“ And feelings dull, and Custom’s rule 
‘Omnipotent, that love may cool, 

“And waste, and change: but this—which flings 
“ Round the young soul its tendril rings, 

“ Strengthening their growth and grasp with years, 
“Till habits, pleasures, hopes, smiles, tears, 
* All modes of thinking, feeling, seeing, 

“* Of two congenial spirits, blend 

“Tn one inseparable being,— 

“Deem’st thou this love can change or end ? 
“There is no eddy on the stream, 

“No bough that light winds bend and toss, 
‘“‘ No chequering of the sunny beam 

‘Upon the woodland moss, 

“No star in evening’s sky, no flower 

“‘ Whose beauty odorous breezes stir, 

‘« No sweet bird singing in the bower, 

“* Nay, not the rustling of a leaf, 

“That does not nurse and feed my grief 

“ By wakening thoughts of her. 

“ All lovely things a place possessed 

“Of love in my Calliroé’s breast : 

* And from her purer, gentler spirit, 

“‘ Did mine the love and joy inherit, 

“ Which that blest maid around her threw. 
“With all I saw, and felt, and knew, 

“The image of Calliroé grew, 

Till all the beauty of the earth 

‘** Seemed as to her it owed its birth, 

* And did but many forms express 

“ Of her reflected loveliness. 

“The sunshine and the air seemed less 
“The sources of my life: and how 

“Was she torn from me? Earth is now 
“A waste, where many echoes tell 

“Only of her I loved—how well 

“Words have no power to speak :—and thou— 
“Gather the rose-leaves from the plain 

“ Where faded and defiled they lie, 

“ And elose them in their bud again, 

“ And bid them to the morning sky 

“ Spread lovely as at first they were: 

‘“‘Or from the oak the ivy tear, 

“ And wreath it round another tree 

“Tn vital growth: then turn to me, 

‘“‘ And bid my spirit cling on thee, 

* As on my lost Calliroé !"— 

—* The Genii of the earth, and sea, 

‘“ And air, and fire, my mandates hear. 

* Even the dread Power, thy Ladon’s fear, 
“ Arcadian Demogorgon, knows* 


*“ The dreaded name of Demogorgon” is familiar to 





every reader, in Milton’s enumeration of the Powers of 
Chaos. Mythological writers in general afford but little in- 
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“* My voice: the ivy or the rose, 
** Though torn and trampled on the plain, 
** May rise, unite, and bloom again, 
“If on his aid I call: thy heart 
“ Alone resists and mocks my art.”— 
—* Why lov’st thou me, Thessalian maid ? 
“Why hast thou, cruel beauty, torn 
“‘ Asunder two young hearts, that played 
“In kindred unison so blest, 
“‘ As they had filled one single breast 
“ From life’s first opening morn ? 
“Why lov’st thou me? The kings of earth 
** Might kneel to charms and power like thine : 
“ But I, a youth of shepherd birth— 
“ As well the stately mountain-pine 
** Might coil around the eglantine, 
“ As thou thy radiant being twine 
“ Round one so low, so lost as mine.” 
—‘ Sceptres and crowns, vain signs that move 
“The souls of slaves, to me are toys. 
**T need but love: I seek but love: 
“And long, amid the heartless noise 
** Of cities, and the woodland peace 
“* Of vales, through all the scenes of Greece 
“1 sought the fondest and the fairest 
“Of Grecian youths, my love to be : 
‘* And such a heart and form thou bearest, 
“* And my soul sprang at once to thee, 
“ Like an arrow to its destiny. 
“‘ Yet shall my lips no spell repeat, 
“To bid thy heart responsive beat 
“To mine: thy love’s spontaneous smile, 
‘** Nor forced by power, nor won by guile, 
“T claim: but yet a little while, 
‘* And we no more may meet. 
“For I must find a dreary home, 
** And thou, where’er thou wilt, shalt roam : 
** But should one tender thought awake 
“ Of Rhododaphne, seek the cell, 
‘Where she dissolved in tears doth dwell 
** Of blighted hope, and she will take 


formation concerning this terrible Divinity. He is inciden- 
tally mentioned in several places by Natalis Comes, who 
says, in treating of Pan, that Pronapides, in his Protocos- 
mus, makes Pan and the three sister Fates the offspring of 
Demogorgon. Boccaccio, ina Latin treatise on the Gene- 
alogy of the Gods, gives some account of him on the autho- 
rity of Theodotion and Pronapides. He was the Genius 
of the Earth, and the Sovereign Power of the Terrestrial 
Demons. He dwelt originally with Eternity and Chaos, 
till, becoming weary of inaction, he organized the chaotic 
elements, and surrounded the earth with the heavens. In 
addition to Pan and the Fates, his children were Uranus, 
Titza, Pytho, Eris, and Erebus. This awful Power was 
so sacred among the Arcadians, that it was held impious to 
pronounce his name. The impious, however, who made 
less scruple about pronouncing it, are said to have found it 
of great virtue in magical incantations. He has been sup- 
posed to be a philosophical emblem of the principle of vege- 
table life. The silence of mythologists concerning him, 
ean only be attributed to their veneration for his “dreaded 
name ;” a proof of genuine piety which must be pleasing to 
our contemporary Pagans, for some such there are, 





“The wanderer to her breast, and make 

*‘ Such flowers of bliss around him blow, 

* As kings would yield their thrones to know.” 
“Tt must not be. The air is laden 

‘“* With sweetness from thy presence born: 

“ Music and light are round thee, maiden, 

“As round the Virgin Power of Morn: 

“] feel, I shrink beneath, thy beauty : 

* But love, truth, wo, remembrance, duty, 

* All point against thee, though arrayed 

‘In charms whose power no heart could shun 

“That ne’er had loved another maid 

“Or any but that loveliest one, 

“Who now, within my bosom’s void, 

** A sad pale shade, by thee destroyed, 

“ Forbids all other love to bind 

“* My soul: thine least of womankind.”— 
Faltering and faint his accents broke, 

As those concluding words he spoke. 

No more she said, but sadly smiled, 

And took his hand; and like a child 

He followed her. All waste and wild, 

A pathless moor before them lies. 

Beyond, long chains of mountains rise : 

Their summits with eternal snow 

Are crowned: vast forests wave below, 

And stretch, with ample slope and sweep, 

Down to the moorlands and the deep. 

Human dwelling see they none, 

Save one cottage, only one, 

Mossy, mildewed, frail, and poor, 

Even as human home can be, 

Where the forest skirts the moor, 

By the inhospitable sea. 

There, in tones of melody, 

Sweet and clear as Dian’s voice 

When the rocks and woods rejoice 

In her steps the chase impelling, 

Rhododaphne, pausing, calls. 

Echo answers from the walls : 

Mournful response, vaguely telling 

Of a long-deserted dwelling. 

Twice her lips the call repeat, 

Tuneful summons, thrilling sweet. 

Still the same sad accents follow, 

Cheerless echo, faint and hollow. 

Nearer now, with curious gaze, 

The youth that lonely cot surveys. 

Long grass chokes the path before it, 

Twining ivy mantles o’er it, 

On the low roof blend together 

Beds of moss and stains of weather, 

Flowering weeds that trail and cluster, 

Scaly lichen, stone-crops lustre, 

All confused in radiance mellow, 

Red, grey, green, and golden yellow. 

Idle splendor! gleaming only 

Over ruins rude and lonely, 

When the cold hearth-stone is shattered, 

When the ember-dust is scattered, 
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When the grass that chokes the portal 
Bends not to the tread of mortal. 


The maiden dropped Anthemion’s hand, 
And forward, with a sudden bound, 

She sprung. He saw the door expand, 
And close, and all was silence round, 
And loneliness: and forth again 

She came not. Until within this hour, 
To him a burthen, and a chain, 

Had been her beauty and her power : 
But now, thus suddenly forsaken, 

In those drear solitudes, though yet 
His early love remained unshaken, 

He felt within his breast awaken 

A sense of something like regret. 

But he pursued her not : his love, 
His murdered love, such step forbade. 
He turned his doubtful feet, to rove 
Amid that forest’s maze of shade. 
Beneath the matted boughs, that made 
A noonday twilight, he espied 
No trace of man; and far and wide 
Through fern and tangling briar he strayed, 
Till toil, and thirst, and hunger weighed 
His nature down, and cold and drear 
Night came, and no relief was near. 

But now at once his steps emerge 
Upon the forest’s moorland verge, 
Beside the white and sounding surge. 
For in one long self-circling track, 

His mazy path had led him back, 

To where that cottage old and lone 

Had stood: but now to him unknown 
Was all the scene. Mid gardens, fair 
With trees and flowers of fragrance rare, 
A rich and ample pile was there, 
Glittering with myriad lights, that shone 
Far-streaming through the dusky air. 

With hunger, toil, and weariness, 
Outworn, he cannot choose but pass 
Tow’rds that fair pile. With gentle stress 
He strikes the gate of polished brass. 
Loud and long the portal rings, 

As back with swift recoil it swings, 
Disclosing wide a vaulted hall, 

With many columns bright and tall 
Encircled. Throned in order round, 
Statues of demons and of kings 
Between the marble columns frowned 
With seeming life: each throne beside, 
Two humbler statues stood, and raised 
Each one a silver lamp, that wide 
With many-mingling radiance blazed. 

High reared on one surpassing throne, 
A brazen image sate alone, 

A dwarfish shape, of wrinkled brow, 
With sceptered hand and crowned head. 
No sooner did Anthemion’s tread 

The echoes of the hall awake, 





Than up that image rose, and spake, 
As from a trumpet ;-—* What would’st thou 1” — 


Anthemion, in amaze and dread, 

Replied :—‘* With toil and hunger worn, 

“1 seek but food, and rest till morn.” — 

The image spake again, and said : 

— Enter: fear not; thou art free 

“ To my best hospitality.”— 

Spontaneously, an inner door 

Unclosed. Anthemion from the hall 

Passed to a room of state, that wore 

Aspect of destined festival. 

Of fragrant cedar was the floor, 

And round the light-pilastered wall, 

Curtains of crimson and of gold 

Hung down in many a gorgeous fold. 

Bright lamps, through that apartment gay 

Adorned like Cytheréa’s bowers 

With vases filled with odorous flowers, 

Diffused an artificial day. 

A banquet’s sumptuous order there, 

In long array of viands rare, 

Fruits, and ambrosial wine, was spread. 

A golden boy, in semblance fair 

Of actual life, came forth, and led 

Anthemion to a couch, beside 

That festal table, canopied 

With cloth by subtlest Tyrian dyed, 

And ministered the feast: the while, 

Invisible harps symphonious wreathed 

Wild webs of soul-dissolving sound, 

And voices, alternating round, 

Songs, as of choral maidens, breathed. 
Now to the brim the boy filled up 

With sparkling wine a crystal cup, 

Anthemion took the cup, and quaffed, 

With reckless thirst, the enchanted draught. 

That instant came a voice divine, 


The golden boy is gone. The song 

And the symphonious harps no more 

Their Siren minstrelsy prolong. 

One crimson curtain waves before 

His sight, and opens. From its screen, 
The nymph of more than earthly mien, 
The magic maid of Thessaly, 

Came forth, her tresses loosely streaming, 
Her eyes with dewy radiance beaming, 
Her form all grace, and symmetry, 

In silken vesture light and free 

As if the woof were air, she came, 

And took his hand, and called his name. 

“ Now art thou mine !”—again she cried,— 
“‘ My love’s indissoluble chain 

‘“‘ Has found thee in that goblet’s tide, 

“‘ And thou shalt wear my flower again,”— 
She said, and in Anthemion’s breast 

She placed the laurel-rose : her arms 





She twined around him, and imprest 
Her lips on his, and fixed on him 


A maiden voice :—** Now art thou mine !”"— 
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Fond looks of passionate love: her charms 
With tenfold radiance on his sense 

Shone through the studied negligence 

Of her light vesture. His eyes swim 
With dizziness. ‘The lamps grow dim, 
And tremble, and expire. No more. 
Darkness is there, and Mystery : 

And Silence keeps the golden key 

Of Beauty’s bridal door. 


ae 


CANTO VIL. 


First, fairest, best, of powers supernal, 
Love waved in heaven his wings of gold, 
And from the depths of Night eternal, 
Black Erebus, and Chaos old, 

Bade light, and life, and beauty rise 
Harmonious from the dark disguise 

Of elemental diseord wild, 

Which he had charmed and reconciled. 
Love first in social bonds combined 
The scattered tribes of humankind, 
And bade the wild race cease to roam, 
And learn the endearing name of home. 
From Love the sister arts began, 

That charm, adorn, and soften man. 

To Love the feast, the dance, belong, 
The temple-rite, the choral song ; 

All feelings that refine and bless, 

All kindness, sweetness, gentleness. 
Him men adore, and gods admire, 

Of delicacy, grace, desire, 

Persuasion, bliss, the bounteous sire ; 
In hopes, and toils, and pains, and fears, 
Sole dryer of our human tears ; 

Chief ornament of heaven, and king 
Of earth, to whom the world doth sing 
One chorus of accordant pleasure, 

Of which he taught and leads the measure. 
He kindles in the inmost mind 

One lonely flame—for once—for one— 
A vestal fire, which, there enshrined, 
Lives on, till life itself be done. 

All other fires are of the earth, 

And transient: but of heavenly birth 
Is Love's first flame, which howsoever 
Fraud, power, wo, chance, or fate may sever, 
From its congenial source, must burn 
Unquenched, but in the funeral urn. 


And thus Anthemion knew and felt, 
As in that palace on the wild, 
By demon art adorned, he dwelt 
With that bright nymph, who ever smiled 
Refulgent as the summer morn. 
On eastern ocean newly born. 
Though oft, in Rhododaphne’s sight, 
A phrensied feeling of delight, 
With painful admiration mixed 
Of her surpassing beauty, came 
Upon him, yet of earthly flame 
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That passion was. Even as betwixt 
The night-clouds transient lightnings play, 
Those feeling came and passed away, 
And left him lorn. Calliroé ever 
Pursued him like a bleeding shade, 
Nor all the magic nymph’s endeavor 
Could from his constant memory sever 
The image of that dearer maid. 

Yet all that love and art could do 
The enchantress did. The pirate-crew 
Her power had snatched from death, and pent 
Awhile in ocean’s bordering caves, 
To be her ministers and slaves : 
And there, by murmured spells, she sent 
On all their shapes fantastic change. 
In many an uncouth form and strange, 
Grim dwarf, or bony A®thiop tall, 
They plied, throughout the enchanted hall, 
Their servile ministries, or sate 
Gigantic mastiffs in the gate, 
Or stalked around the garden-dells 
In lion-guise, gaunt sentinels. 

And many blooming youths and maids, 
A joyous Bacchanalian train, 


_|(That mid the rocks and piny shades 


Of mountains, through whose wild domain 
(Eagrian Hebrus, swift and cold, 
Impels his waves o’er s#ads of gold, 
Their orgies led) by secret force 
Of her far-scattered spells compell’d, 
With song, and dance, and shout, their course 
Tow’rds that enchanted dwelling held. 

Oft, ’mid those palace-gardens fair, 
The beauteous nymph (her radiant hair 
With mingled oak and vine-leaves crowned) 
Would grasp the thyrsus ivy-bound, 
And fold, her festal vest around, 
The Bacchic nebris, leading thus 
The swift and dizzy thiasus: — 
And as she moves, in all her charms, 
With springing feet and flowing arms, 
Tis strange in one fair shape to see 
How many forms of grace can be. 
The youths and maids, her beauteous train, 
Follow fast in sportive ring, 
Some the torch and mystic cane, 
Some the vine-bough, brandishing ; 
Some, in giddy circlets fleeting, 
The Corobantic timbrel beating : 
Maids, with silver flasks advancing, 
Pour the wine’s red-sparkling tide, 
Which youths, with heads recumbent dancing, 
Catch in goblets as they glide: 
All upon the odorous air 
Lightly toss their leafy hair, 
Ever singing, as they move, 
—‘‘To Bacchus! son of Jove !”— 

And oft, the Baechie fervors ending, 
Among those garden-bowers they stray, 
Dispersed, where fragrant branches blending 
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Exclude the sun’s meridian ray, 
Or on some thymy bank repose, 
By which a tinkling rivulet flows, 
Where birds, on each o’ershadowing spray, 
Make music through the live-long day. 
The while, in one sequestered cave, 
Where roses round the entrance wave, 
And jasmine sweet and clustering vine 
With flowers and grapes the arch o’ertwine, 
Anthemion and the nymph recline, 
While in the sunny space, before 
The cave, a fountain’s lucid store 
Its erystal column shoots on high, 
And bursts, like showery diamonds flashing, 
So falls, and with melodious dashing 
Shakes the small pool. A youth stands by, 
A tuneful rhapsodist, and sings, 
Accordant to his changeful strings, 
High strains of ancient poesy. 
And oft her golden lyre she takes, 
And such transcendant strains awakes, 
Such floods of melody, as steep 
Anthemion’s sense in bondage deep 
Of passionate admiration : still 
Combining with intenser skill 
The charm that holds him now, whose bands 
May ne’er be loosed by mortal hands. 

And oft they rouse with clamorous chace 
The forest, urging wide and far 
Through glades and dells the sylvan war. 
Satyrs and Fauns would start around, 
And through their ferny dingles bound, 
To see that nymph, all life and grace 
And radiance, like the huntréss-queen, 
With sandaled feet and vest of green, 
In her soft fingers grasp the spear, 
Hang on the track of flying deer, 
Shout to the dogs as fast they sweep 
‘Tumultuous down the woodland steep, 
And hurl, along the tainted air, 
The javelin from her streaming hair. 

The bath, the dance, the feast’s array, 
And sweetest rest, conclude the day. 
And ’twere most witching to disclose, 
Were there such power in mortal numbers, 
How she would charm him to repose, 
And gaze upon his troubled slumbers, 
With looks of fonder love, than ever 
Pale Cynthia on Endymion cast, 
While her forsaken chariot passed 
O’er Caria’s many-winding river. 
The love she bore him was a flame 
So strong, so total, so intense, 
That no desire beside might claim 
Dominion in her thought or sense. 


"The world had nothing to bestow 


On her: for wealth and power were her's: 
The demons of the earth (that know 

The beds of gems and fountain-springs 

Of undiscovered gold, and where, 


In subterranean sepulchres 
The memory of whose place doth bear 
No vestige, long-forgotten kings 
Sit gaunt on monumental thrones, 
With massy pearls and costly stones 
Hanging on their half-mouldered bones,) 
Were slaves to her. The fears and cares 
Of feebler mortals—Waat, and Wo, 
His daughter, and their mutual child, 
Remorseless Crime,—keen Wrath, that tears 
The breast of Hate unreconciled,— 
Ambition’s spectral goad,—Revenge, 
That finds in consummation food 
To nurse anew her hydra brood,— 
Shame, Misery’s sister,—dread of change, 
The bane of wealth and worldly might,— 
She knew not: Love alone, like ocean, 
Filled up with one unshared emotion 
Her soul’s capacity: but right 
And wrong she recked not of, nor owned 
A law beyond her soul’s desire ; 
And from the hour that first enthroned 
Anthemion in her heart, the fire, 
That burned within her, like the force 
Of floods swept with it in its course 
All feelings that might barriers prove 
To her illimitable love. 
Thus, wreathed with ever-varying flowers, 
Went by the purple-pinioned hours ; 
Till once, returning from the wood 
And woodland chace, at evening-fall, 
Anthemion and the enchantress stood 
Within the many-columned hall, 
Alone. They looked around them. Where 
Are all those youths and maidens fair, 
Who followed them but now? On high 
She waves her lyre. Its murmurs dic 
Tremulous. They come not whom she calls. 
Why starts she? Wherefore does she throw 
Around the youth her arms of snow, 
With passion so intense, and weep ? 
What mean those murmurs, sad and low, 
That like sepulchral echoes creep 
Along the marble walls ? 
Her breath is short and quick ; and, dim 
With tears, her eyes are fixed on him: 
Her lips are quivering and apart : 
He feels the fluttering of her heart : 
Her face is pale. He cannot shun 
Her fear’s contagion. ‘Tenderly 
He kissed her lips in sympathy, 
And said :—“What ails thee, lovely one?” 
Low, trembling, faint, her accents fall :— 


Anthemion locked, and made return : 

—‘ The statues, and the lamps that burn : 
“No more.”—“ Yet look again, where late 
“ The solitary image sate, 





‘The monarch-dwarf. Dost thou not see 
An image there which should not be !”-- 


—“‘ Look round: what seest thou in the hall?’— 
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Even as she bade he looked again : 
From his high throne the dwarf was gone. 
Lo! there, as in the Thespian fane, 
Uranian Love! His bow was bent: 

The arrow to its head was drawn ; 
His frowning brow was fixed intent 
On Rhododaphne. Scarce did rest 
Upon that form Anthemion’s view, 
When, sounding shrill, the arrow flew, 
And lodged in Rhododaphne’s breast. 
It was not Love’s own shaft, the giver 
Of life and joy and tender flame ; 

But, borrowed from Apollo’s quiver, 
The death-directed arrow came. 

Long, slow, distinct in each stern word, 
A sweet deep-thrilling voice was heard ; 
—‘“ With impious spells hast thou profaned 
“* My altars; and all-ruling Jove, 
“Though late, yet certain, has unchained 
“The vengeance of Uranian Love !”—* 

The marble palace burst asunder, 
Riven by subterranean thunder. 

Sudden clouds around them rolled, 
Lucid vapour, fold on fold. 

Then Rhododaphne closer prest 
Anthemion to her bleeding breast, 

As, in his arms upheld, her head 

All languid on his neck reclined ; 

And in the curls, that overspread 

His cheek, her temple-ringlets twined : 
Her dim eyes drew, with fading sight, 
From his their last reflected light, 
And on his lips, as nature failed, 

Her lips their last sweet sighs exhaled. 

—“‘ Farewell!” she said—“ another bride 
“The partner of thy days must be; 

“ But do not hate my memory : 

** And build a tomb, by Ladon’s tide, 
“To her, who, false in all beside, 

““ Was but too true in loving thee !”— 

The quivering earth beneath them stirred. 
In dizzy trance upon her bosom 
He fell, as falls a wounded bird 
Upon a broken rose’s blossom. 

What sounds are in Anthemion’s ear ¢ 
It is the lark that carols clear, 

And gentle waters murmuring near. 
He lifts his head: the new-born day 
Is round him, and the sun-beams play 
On silver eddies. Can it be? 

The stream he loved in infancy ? 
The hills? the Aphrodisian grove ? 
The fields that knew Calliroé’s love ? 
And those two sister trees, are they 


* The late but certain vengeance of the gods, occurs in 
many forms as a sentence among the classical writers ; and 
is the subject of an interesting dialogue, among the moral 
pesius, a very remarkable prototype of the Inferno of Dante. 


Bim 


| He fixed his eyes, in sorrow drowned. 


The cedar and the poplar gray, 

That shade old Pheidon’s door? Alas! 

Sad vision now! Does Phantasy 

Play with his troubled sense, made dull 

By many griefs? He does not dream : 

It is his own Arcadian stream, 

The fields, the hills: and on the grass, 

The dewy grass of Ladon’s vale, 

Lies Rhododaphne, cold and pale, 

But even in death most beautiful : 

And there, in mournful silence by her, 

Lies on the ground her golden lyre. 
He knelt beside her on the ground: 

On her pale face and radiant hair 


That one so gifted and so fair, 

All light and music, thus should be 
Quenched like a night-star suddenly, 
Might move a stranger’s tears; but he 
Had known her love; such love, as yet 
Never could heart that knew forget ! 
He thought not of his wrongs. Alone 
Her love and loveliness possest 

His memory, and her fond cares, shewn 
In seeking, nature’s empire through, 
Devices ever rare and new, ' 
To make him calm and blest. 

Two maids had loved him; one, the light 

Of his young soul, the morning star 

Of life and love; the other, bright i 
As are the noon-tide skies, when far 

The vertic sun’s fierce radiance burns ; 
The world had been too brief to prove 

The measure of each’ single love : 

Yet, from this hour, forlorn, bereft, 
Companionless, where’er he turns, 

Of all that love on earth is left 

No trace but their cinereal urns. 

But Pheidon’s door unfolds ; and who 
Comes forth in beauty? Oh! ’tis she, 
Herself, his own Calliroé ! 

And in that burst of blest surprise, 
Like Lethe’s self upon his brain 
Oblivion of all grief and pain 
Descends, and tow’rds her path he flies. 
The maiden knew 

Her love, and flew 

To meet him, and her dear arms threw 
Around his neck, and wept for bliss, 
And on his lips impressed a kiss 

He had not dared to give. The spell 
Was broken now, that gave before 

Not death, but magic slumber. More 
The closing measure needs not tell. 
Love, wonder, transport wild and high, 
Question that waited not reply, 

And answer unrequired, and smiles 
Through such sweet tears as bliss beguiles, 








works of Plutarch, which concludes with the fable of Thes- 


Fixed, mutual looks of long delight, 
Soft chiding for o’erhasty flight, 
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And promise never more to roam, 
Were theirs. Old Pheidon from his home 
Came forth, to share their joy, and bless 
Their love, and all was happiness. 

But when the maid Anthemion led 
To where her beauteous rival slept 
The long last sleep, on earth dispread, 
And told her tale, Calliroé wept 
Sweet tears for Rhododaphne’s doom ; 
for in her heart a voice was heard : 
—‘ T'was for Anthemion’s love she erred !”— 
They built by Ladon’s banks a tomb; 
And when the funeral pyre had burned, © 
With seemly rites they there inurned 
The ashes of the enchantress fair ; 
And sad sweet verse they traced, to show 
That youth, love, beauty, slept below : 
And bade the votive marble bear 
The name of Ruopopapune. ‘There 
The Jaurel-rose Juxuriant sprung, 
And in its boughs her lyre they hung, 
And often, when, at evening hours, 
They decked the tomb with mournful flowers, 
The lyre upon the twilight breeze 
Would pour mysterious symphonies. 





A HISTORICAL SKETCH OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM, 


FOUNDATION OF THE ORDER, 


Although it has been stated by Raffaele Vala- 
terreno, and many other writers, that the Order of 
the Hospitallers existed long prior to the Christian 
era, yet, after an attentive perusal of the reasons 
which they have adduced to prove their assertion, 
we do not thin: it correct. ‘Terteferrata,a Maltese, 
whose family was ennobled by the Grand-Master 
Lascaris, remarks, that we might as well believe 
the ancient Egyptian fables to be true, or the Chi- 
nese, when they assert that their chronology is 
coeval with the creation, as that this institution 
was known before the spring of 1099. This Order 
can boast of no greater antiquity, than that which 
seven centuries will give it. And this age is suffi- 
ciently honorable ; for though the earliest Monks 
were pious and charitable men, still they were igno- 
rant, and have left records behind them which 
are very imperfect. Often do we find ourselves 
obliged to trust to tradition for portions of their 
history, which would not now be the ease had there 
been any literary men among them. Fortunate it 
is, that in after ages, persons were found in their 
ranks, who, born of noble parents, and graduates 
of the first colleges in Europe, were in every res- 
pect worthy of describing their deeds. Periods 
there were, when the convent was as much known 


as a school of letters, as it was of arms, and when |- 


many Knights were as much distinguished for their 


the most prominent, who enjoyed this honorable dis- 
tinction. Boisgelin and Vertot, Abela and Bosio.* 
Had these men lived in another age, possessed a 
greater field for their labors, and published their 
works in the English language, they would now 
rank with a Robertson, a Gibbon, or Hume in the 
old world, and with an Irving, a Bancroft, or a 
Prescott in our own. 

But to continue with our subject. Where, in 
looking over the history of the times in which he 
lived, may we find a man whose actions are more 
worthy of our remembrance, than were those of 
Gerard, the pious founder of the Order of St. John? 
Although seven centuries have passed away since 
his decease, and though the marble which covered 
his remains has for ages been crumbled into dust, 
still his benevolent character is known, and his 
Christian deeds more lasting than his monument, 
are now the subject of remark, and calling forth 
praises to his memory. Leaving his native town 
in Italy,t where, with his title, he enjoyed a high 
rank, and with his fortune, every comfort, we find 
him a willing exile for life in a heathen land, and 
for a long time a solitary star among a nation of 
infidels. Gerard looked not to an earthly notoriety, 
or to worldly honors to repay him for his trials, pri- 
vations, and sufferings. He was influenced by 
higher motives, and governed by far different feel- 
ings. Never could this worthy Monk have sup- 
posed, that when leaving his lonely dwelling in Je- 
rusalem on his errands of charity, he was lay- 
ing the corner-stone of an Order which princes 
and nobles should seek to enter, and emperors, 
kings, and royal dukes, honor for ages with their 
friendship and support. Yet, so it was. 

Intimately connected as is the foundation of the 
Hospitallers, with the history of the first crusade, 
we shall leave Gerard for a time, while we say a 
word of the councillors whom Pope Urban had sum- 
moned at Clermont, to devise means for the con- 
quest of Jerusalem, and of the momentous events 
which grew out of their deliberations, Foremost 
in this assembly of bishops, princes, and laymen, 
sat Peter, the hermit, a poor priest, on whom the 
eyes of all christendom were turned. Of this 
man’s early life, little is known, save that he was 
born at Amiens of obscure parents, and entered the 
French army at the early age of sixteen. Leav- 
ing a service in which he had remained for many 
years, without even rising to a corpora)’s rank, we 
next find him dressed in the habit of a Monk, and 
becoming a soldier of Christ. Peter, in changing 
his profession of arms for that of the church, doubt- 
less showed his sense. Gifted neither with a mili- 
tary tact, or with a courageous spirit, he would, 
had he remained in the ranks, have certainly died 


* Jt is from thé ponderous tomes of these learned writers, 
that we have so largely drawn, while penning our historical 





learned writings, as they were for their daring ex- 
ploits in Paynim war. We will name but four of 
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unknown. But no sooner did he return as a priest 
from his pilgrimage to Palestine, than, by his 
preaching, and austere manner of living, he drew 
around him crowds of followers, and rapidly rose 
to distinction. Gilbert,a writer of note, thus speaks 
of Peter whom he met with on his journey to 
Rome. ‘“ He set out (says this writer) from whence 
I know not, nor with what design; but 1 saw him 
at that time, passing through the towns and vil- 
lages, preaching every where, and the people sur- 
rounding him in crowds, loading him with presents, 
and celebrating his sanctity with such high eulo- 
giums, that I never remember to have seen such 
honors rendered to any other person. He showed 
himself very generous, however, in the distribution 
of the things given to him. He brought back the 
women that had abandoned their husbands, not 
without adding gifts of his own, and reéstablished 
peace between those who lived unhappily, with 
wonderful authority. In every thing he said or 
did, it seemed as if there was something of divine, 
so much so that people went to pluck some of the 
hairs from his mule, which they kept afterwards as 
relics—which I mention here, not that they really 
were so, but\merely served to satisfy the public 
love of anything extraordinary. While out of 
doors, he wore ordinarily a woollen tunic, with a 
brown mantle, which fell down to his heels. He 
had his arms and his feet bare, eat little or no 
bread, and lived upon fish and wine.” 

Bound as we are to credit this description, given 
as it is by an eye witness and a writer of no doubt- 
ful authority, we cannot but suppose that Peter was 
aiming at a notoriety, and which, by his singular 
conduct, he did not fail to obtain. The personal 
appearance of this “‘ accomplished fanatic,” as he 
has been styled by Gibbon, is thus described by 
Knolles. ‘ He was (says this historian) a little, 
low, hard-favored fellow, and therefore in show 
more to be contemned than feared; yet, under such 
simple and .omely features, lay, unregarded, a most 
subtle, sharp, and piercing wit, fraught with dis- 
cretion and sound judgment, still applying to some 
use what he had in his long and painful travel most 
curiously observed.” 

-. Pope Urban, calling the hermit a distinguished 
servant of Jesus Christ, and desirous of evincing 
his friendship, sent a messenger to welcome him 
on his way, and offer him an apartment in the papal 
palace while he should remain in his capital. How 
long Peter was the guest of the pope, is now un- 
known ; but whether it might have been for months, 
or days, it was certainly a most momentous period 
in Christian history, giving rise as it did to the first 
crusade. Fortunate it was for this rigid ascetic, 
that he found in the Roman pontiff, a person of a 
religious character, and of kind and amiable feel- 
ings. Had it been otherwise, his vivid descriptions 


—- 
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passed over in silence; or, if listened to at all, have 
served only to call forth an unmeaning expression 
of pity, and thus have ended. Urban, having de- 
termined to drive the infidels out of the holy land, 
and make it a Catholic province, sent Peter, on an 
embassy to all the European powers, tomake known 
his wishes, and ask their assistance to enable him 
to compass his object. The manner in which his 
envoy performed this mission, and the success 
which attended his efforts, are truly remarkable. 
Leaving Rome, on foot, with his scrip and staff; 
receiving alms only to assist his fellow mortals who 
were poorer than himself, and passing whole days 
in preaching a war of extermination against the 
followers of Mahommet in Palestine, in abstinence, 
and prayer, he soon “ won for himself the reverence 
of a saint, and the fame of a prophet.” On his 
approach, thousands fell on their knees, and on his 
making known the wish of the Roman pontiff, to 
wrest Jerusalem out of the hands of its Moslem 
rulers, his hearers would rise in a body, and with 
loud shouts of “God wills it, God wills it,” offer 
themselves for the service. This shout, as we 
shall shortly see, was their war cry in battle, and 
often caused a horrible carnage. Such was the 
appearance, character, and conduct of the person, 
whom Pope Urban charged to execute his mission, 
and such were the means which he ured, to bring 
it to a favorable conclusion. 

While speaking of this form of diplomacy, and 
of diplomatic etiquette in 1098, we cannot but be 
struck with the change which it has undergone in 
the course of seven hundred and forty years. 
When a powerful monarch now wishes a public 
duty performed, he appoints a trusty subject to do 
it;—some person who is famed for his talents or 
wealth, influence or rank. He sends him abroad 
in a ship-of-war, which carries a crew of four or 
five hundred men, and mounts on one or two decks 
her fifty or sixty guns. He gives him great privi- 
leges, and full powers. He begs foreign rulers to 
assist him and places him above the law, that he 
may not be annoyed, or subject to an arrest while 
engaged on his mission. He allows him to carry 
his suite ; his liveried servants, his services of plate, 
his carriages, horses, and furniture. He instructs 
his officers to salute him on his departure, and fur- 
nish him with a guard of honor, as an escort on 
his journey. And when the envoy arives at the 
court to which he is accredited, he has a palace to 
reside in, and a princely revenue to maintain his 
dignity and support his rank. Such is the posi- 
tion given, and the honors paid to any minister of 
England, France, or Russia, who now walks as 
the representative of royalty, in the highest grade 
of diplomatic life. But this rank, and these honors, 
are not his only reward; for, should he succeed in 
his mission, and distinguish himself in diplomacy, 





of what he had seen, and suffered in common with 
his poor brethren in Jerusalem, might have been 
¥ 


he-returns home to be raised to the peerage, to enjoy 
a pension; and, becoming a member of a cabinet, 
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to be a councillor of his king. Was a Christian 
ambassador to travel on foot, at the present day, 
without a covering for his head, feet, arms, or legs ; 
without a change of clothing, or any thing for his 
support, save what he might beg by the way-side; 
without a single companion, and without deigning 
to notice the lawful authorities of a place; but, 
making his mission known to the mass of the peo- 
ple, by fasting, preaching, and prayer, he would 
not only fail in his object, but doubtless, before he 
had finished his wanderings, become the inmate of 
a mad-house. Yet such was the course pursued 
by Peter the hermit, and such was his success, that 
in less than a year he had called the whole Catholic 
world to arms. Among the many changes of the 
last seven hundred years, this, in the form of diplo- 
macy, is not the least which is deserving of notice. 

But to return again to our subject. The call 
made by Pope Urban, through Peter, on all his 
Christian subjects to meet him at Clermont, and 
arrange their plans for the first crusade, met with a 
cordial response. Indeed, so generally and wil- 
lingly was this summons obeyed, that thousands 
on their arrival could find no shelter in the town, 
and were compelled to pass their nights in the 
fields, where their councils were held. These 
fanatics, whether exposed to the burning rays of a 
noonday sun, or to the chilly blasts which followed 
a drenching rain, would never, for a moment, com- 
plain. Thinking that they were on consecrated 
earth, they said that their sufferings were for the 
glory of God, and should their bodies perish, their 
souls would be saved. Daily did the Roman pon- 
uff appear before this crowd, and address his hear- 
ers in language which is famed to this day for its 
spirit, pathes, and eloquence. ‘ Think,” said he 
on one of these occasions, “of the sepulchre of 
Christ, our Saviour, possessed by the foul heathen— 
think of all the sacred places dishonored by their 
sacrilegious impurities ! O brave Knights, offspring 
of invincible fathers, degenerate not from your an- 
cient blood! remember the virtues of your ances- 


barous ideas of a dark age, with the powerful 
figures of enthusiastic eloquence he proceeded :”* 
“Jerusalem is in the centre of this fertile land; 
and its territories, rich above all others, offer, so to 
speak, the delights of Paradise. That land too, the 
Redeemer of the human race rendered illustrious 
by his advent, honored by his residence, consecra- 
ted by his passion, repurchased by his death, sig- 
nalized by his sepultare. That royal city of Jeru- 
salem—situated in the midst of the world—held 
captive by infidels, who deny the God that honored 
her, now calls on you, and prays for her deliver- 
ance. From you—from you, above all people, 
she looks for comfort, and she hopes for aid, since 
God has granted to you beyond other nations, glory, 
and might in arms. Take then the road before 
you in expiation of your sins, and go assured that 
after the honor of this world shall have passed 
away, imperishable glory shall await you even in 
the kingdom of heaven! Remember, however, that 
we neither order, nor advise this journey to the old, 
nor to the weak, nor to those who are unfit to bear 
arms. Let not this way be taken by women, with- 
out their husbands, or their brothers, or their legiti- 
mate guardians, for such are rather a burden than 
an aid. Let the rich assist the poor, and bring 
with them at their own charge, those who can bear 
arms in the field. Still let not priests, or clerks, 
to whatever place they may belong, set out on their 
journey without the permission of their bishop; 
nor the laymen undertake it without the blessing of 
his pastor; for, to such as do so, their journey shall 
be fruitless. Let whoever is inclined to devote 
himself to the cause of God, make it a solemn en- 
gagement, and bear the cross of the Lord either on 
his breast, or on his brow, till he set out; and let 
him who is ready to begin his march, place the holy 
emblem on his shoulders in memory of that pre- 
cept of our Saviour—* He who does not take up 
his cross and follow me, is not worthy of me.’” 
From these extracts, it will be seen, that what- 
ever credit may be due to Peter the hermit, for 


tors, and if you feel held back by the soft ties of| having first suggested a crusade to Palestine, still 


wives, of children, and of parents, call to mind the 
words of our Lord himself: ‘ Whosoever loves 
father or mother, more than me, is not worthy of 
me. Whosoever shall abandon for my name's 
sake, his house, or his brethren, or his sisters, or 
his father, or his mother, or his wife, or his chil- 
dren, or his lands, shall receive an hundred fold, 
and shall inherit eternal life.’ ” 

But even with this urgent appeal it would appear 
as if the pope had not. touched the feelings of all 
his hearers. Many persons, doubtless, were pre- 
sent, who were to be influenced by other motives 
than those of altogether a religious nature, to en- 
gage in this crusade, and to this class, Urban ad- 
dressed himself as follows: “ He represented their 
country as poor and arid, and Palestine as a land 


\to Urban alone, the honor belongs of making it a 


reality. 

When the council at Clermont was dissolved, 
the Roman pontiff journeyed to Rome, to issue his 
bulls in favor of the holy war, while the council- 
lors scattered themselves all over Europe to raise 
money, troops, and warlike stores, to enable thein 
to engage in the conflict. So successful were 
these men in their efforts, that there was no nation 
(says William of Malmsbury) “ so remote, no peo- 
ple so retired, as did not respond to the papal 
wishes. The Welshman left his hunting—the 
Scot his fellowship with vermint—the Dane his 
drinking party—the Norwegian his raw fish,—and 


* James. 
tif the Scots found it the same in the Holy Land, as 





flowing with milk and honey ; and blending the bar- 





travellers do at present, they were not long without their 
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neither, ate! adds Faller, is in vide quaint way, 


“did the Irishman’s feet stick in their bogs, though 
we find no particular mention of their achieve- 
ments! Singular it is, that both of these English 
writers, who have so minutely described the na- 
tionalities of the Welsh, Scots, Danes, Norwe- 
gians, and Irish, should have neglected to say a 
word of their own ancestors, who fought under the 
duke of Normandy, the brother of their King. 
William Rufus was a fortunate monarch, if his 
subjects could not be ridiculed. It may be that 
these historians could find nothing to say in favor 
of their ancestors, and hence, perhaps, their silence. 
De mortuis nil nisi bonum.’” 

But to return from our digression. Many Chris- 
tian pilgrims having been induced from time to 
time, to remain in Syria and dedicate themselves 
to the service of God, Gerard was prompted to ask 
the patriarch’s permission to form a society and 
bind his followers with monastic vows. The vene- 
rable bishop, who presided over the church, readily 
gave his consent, and it is therefore from this date, 
(the spring of 1099) that the foundation of the Order 
was laid, though some of its members had been 
residents in Jerusalem for ten, or twenty yeais 
before. ‘The Monks having bound themselves 
together for no other purpose than to assist the 
poor, and attend-on the sick in their hospitals, were 
anxious to be known by the infidels as a religious 
body, that they might not be exposed to their in- 
sults, or subject to the heavy taxes which were im- 
posed on all Christians who dwelt in the “ Holy 
City” without a regular calling. Taking a long 
black robe for their habit, and carrying a cross as 
a sign of their profession, as many pious Monks 
who had wandered in Palestine, had done for years 
before them, they were permitted by their rulers 
to dwell in peace, and perform their duties to their 
suffering brethren without any tribute or hindrance. 
Aware as the Mussulmen authorities must have 
been of the large force which was at this time col- 
lecting in Europe to attack them, such a permis- 
sion was highly honorable to their feelings, leaving 
as it did so large a force in the heart of their city, 
and all of whom with so good an excuse they might 
have so easily and justly expelled. But this is by 
no means a solitary instance of Turkish humanity. 
In looking over the page of Ottoman history, we 
often find that it was only necessary for a Monk to 
declare that his profession was of a benevolent na- 
ture, to enable him to wander whither he would, 
and everywhere meet with respect. Even to this 
day, benevolence is a prominent trait of a Mos- 
lem’s character. Where, in any Christian country, 
may we find such beautiful fountains erected at the 
public expense on the high roads, and in mountainous 
vermin. Hardly is it possible for one now to journey from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem without being loaded with insects of a 
creeping aad crawling race, and which, we are told, will 
not leave a person until he has left the country. 


passes, to refresh weary trav dena; and their jaded 
beasts as will now be seen in Turkey t And where, 
in any European inn, will a way-worn beggar, with- 
out a sou in his possession, find shelter and food as 
he will in a Mahommedan Khan? The Moslem 
rulers of Jerusalem, to gratify.one of the finest 
feelings of human nature, that of rendering relief 
to suffering mortals, not only ceded to Gerard a site 
for his hospital, but aided him in its construction. 
This kind act was the foundation of the “ Order of 
the Hospitallers of Jerusalem,” an institution which 
outlived the changes of seven hundred years, and 
was destined, when at the zenith of its power, to 
make sultans tremble on their thrones, and to shake 
the Ottoman empire to its very foundation. In- 
deed, the tottering condition of ‘Turkey at the pre- 
sent time, may be ascribed, in a great measure, to 
the ruinous wars in which it was engaged for more : 
than six centuries with these warlike Monks. 

But it was not until Godfrey of Bouillon, had 
driven the infidels out of Jerusalem, and many dis- 
tinguished crusaders, among whom were Du Puis, 
and De Comps of Dauphiny, Gastius of Bordies, | 
and Montaigu of Auvergne, had enlisted i in his ser- 
vice, that Gerard determined to erect a convent, to « 
call St. John its patron saint,* and ask the pope’s 
protection. Paschal II., desirous of having a Catho- 
lic chapter in the Holy Land, not only consented to 
take this Order under his rule, but continued to 
shower his blessings and favors on its members, 
even to the day of his death. It was to this Roman 
pontiff, that Gerard was indebted for the habit of 
St. Augustin, and for the power of a prince. When 
it was known in Europe that the pope had taken 
the Hospitallers under his special protection; had 
decreed that their rulers were to be elected from 
among themselves, and their property should be free 
from taxation, many persons of noble birth jour- 
neyed to Jerusalem, and having taken the vows of 
“ purity, chastity, and of perfect obedience to the 
Roman See,” were allowed to wear the mantle 
of the Order, and to enroll themselves among its 
already worthy and powerful Monks. 

Whether the cross given to Gerard by the pa- 
triarch for his followers to wear was of iron or 
wood, appears to us to be a matter of little moment, 
though it has been the subject of frequent and ex- 
cited discussions. ‘That it was of a white color, 














* Whether Gerard, in selecting his patron saint, had 
reference to St. John the Baptist, St. John the Evangelist, 
or to a pious inhabitant of Cyprus, surnamed the Almoner, 
who was canonized for his many Christian deeds, is now a 
matter of doubt. Hallam has stated that it was the Cypriot 
saint ; and when we trace the similarity of character in this 
person, and the profession of the Monks, we are disposed 
to think him correct. Mills observes, “that when the 
Order became wilitary, the Knights renounced the patron- 
age of the Almoner, and placed themselves under the more 
august tutelage of St. John the Baptist. The Maltese his- 
torians have asserted that St. John the Baptist was in every 





age, the patron saint of the Order. 
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as being emblematic of their vows, and of the pu- 
rity of their character, is beyond a doubt; and that 
it was of a simple form is evident from a monu- 
mental slab now to be seen in the Vatican, which 
represents a Hospitaller in the habit of his Order, 
and holding one of this description. So long as 
Gerard lived, and the Monks were engaged in du- 
ties which were only of a religious nature, there 
was no change made in the form of the cross, or 
in the manner in which it wascarried. But during 
the reign of his successor, when permission was 
given to the Hospitallers to defend themselves 
against their enemies, we can suppose that they 
found it a difficult task to carry any thing with 
them but their shields, and their arms ; and that it 
was at this period they determined to wear it sus- 
pended by a chain or cord from their necks. 
While the cross was thus worn during the reign of 
Du Puis, its form was changed five different times; 
though its color was always the same. It was 
not until a few months prior to the decease of this 
prince, (A. D. 1160,) that he ordered the Monks 
to wear one of eight points on the left breast of 
their habits, which is now known as the Maltese 
cross, and worn by all whom the pope is pleased 
to call his Maltese Knights. Singular it is, that 
for the long period of six hundred and thirty-eight 
years, the habit of the Hospitallers was never 
changed. When Du Puis appeared at the head of 
his Monks in Jerusalem, he was dressed in a long 
black robe, with a white cross in eight points em- 
broidered on his left breast, and in this mantle were 
the Knights ever after distinguished when engaged 
in Paynim war, or residing in their convents at 
Cyprus, at Rhodes, and at Malta. How fresh the 
last Grand-Master was thus robed, when he called, 
in 1798, to take leave of Napoleon, who had driven 
him from his throne—and even now some few aged 
priests who were once in attendance on the Knights 
willbe seen in Valletta with their white cross in eight 
points, while serving at the altar on festival days. 
Early in the summer of 1099, thirty odd thou- 
sand crusaders, the sad remnant of several millions, 
who had started on the expedition, but perished on 
the way, arrived before the walls of Jerusalem. 
Composed, as this force was, of a band of as fiery 
spirits as could be found in Europe, it was not long 
inactive, when once in sight of the city, it had suf- 
fered so much to reach. Twenty hours only did 
Godfrey give his soldiers to rest before he called 
them to arms. And with the first discharge of 
their arrows, and with their first shout “ God wills 
it, God wills it,” Gerard and his companions were 
thrown in prison, and threatened with death, should 
they be found without the limits of their confine- 
ment. The prudent Monks made no attempt to 
escape, and in the desperate struggle which fol- 
lowed, not one of their number was slain. It was 
on the tenth of June that the Christians made their 





different times during the day, did the foremost in 

the fight try to scale the fortifications, but the Sara- 

cens were true to their trust, and kept their ram- 

parts free. For more than a month, the attacks 

and assaults were incessant, and had it not have 

been at last for the happy invention of some Ge- 

noese sailors, who constructed two towers, in both 

of which the crusaders could fight without expo- 

sure, and from the upper platform, could land on 

the walls of Jerusalem, the chance is, that at this 

period, the city would never have fallen. Grie- 
vously had the Christians suffered from the oppres- 

sive heat, and from the want of provisions and 

water, and oftentimes had they proposed to raise 
the siege before this discovery was made to revive 
their drooping spirits, and give them a hope of suc- 
cess. No sooner did the Saracens observe these 
wooden towers under their walls than they began 
to cast op them balls of fire, and fiery darts to cause 
their destruction. One tower was quickly in flames, 
and rendered perfectly useless; but the other, com- 
manded by the Count of Bouillon, remained unin- 
jured, the Moslems being swept from their posts by 
the arrows of its defenders. ‘“ At the hour,” says 
the Monk, Robert, “‘ when the Saviour of the world 
gave up the ghost, a warrior, named Letolde, who 
fought in Godfrey's tower, leaped the first on the 
ramparts. He was followed by Guicher—the Gui- 
cher who had vanquished a lion,—Godfrey was 
the third, and all the other knights, rushed on after 
their chief. Throwing aside their bows and ar- 
rows,’ they now drew their swords, at sight of 
which, the enemy abandoned the walls, and ran 
down into the city, whither the soldiers of Christ 
with loud shouts pursued them.” 


such a fiend-like way, did these conquerors carry 
themselves in these days of conquest, that through- 
out the city they made a general massacre. Forty 


thousand persons were slain in the course of a 


streets dealing their death-blows, “rode fetlock 
deep in Saracen gore.”* 


cities which they committed on the capture of Jerusalem, 


this crusade. People whom, it would seem, governed only 


of no crime, however diabolical in its nature, or revolting 


gain a foot-hold in the uttermost ends of the earth, and 





first assault, and manfully did they make it. Five 


Thus fell Jerusalem in the first crusade ; and, in 


week ; and the victors, as they passed through the 


* Many writers have excused the crusaders for the atro- 


by saying that they considered themselves the soldiers of 
Christ, and as such, were doing their Saviour a service, 
when they rid the world of his enemies. We do not doubt 
that such was the opinion of Peter the hermit ; and cunning, 
and bigotted as he was, we are not surprised thut he should 
have sanctioned with his counsel such a horrible carnage. 
But far different was it, we think, with the other leaders in 


by their “ wild justice of revenge,” stopt at the commission 


in its execution. Little indeed was the religion of our 
Saviour understood, if those who performed such fiend-like 
deeds, considered themselves its true defenders. It is by 
preaching and prayer, we are told, that Christianity is to 


grievously were these men mistaken, if they thought by 
such acts of savage ferocity to enlarge the Kingdom of 
Christ, or increase his flock. 
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Gerard and his Monks were no sooner freed of LINES, TO A LADY ON SINGING 


their chains, than they did all in their power to stay 
this horrible work of pillage, destruction, : and 
slaughter. But the crusaders would neither give 
heed to their wishes, nor to the cries of their vic- 
tims, and so long as an enemy was at large, so 
long were their swords unsheathed, and dyed with 
human blood. A few thousand Moslem maids who 
were famed for their beauty, and retained for their 
charms, were the only persons saved from this 
general slaughter. Such was the miserable fate 
of the Saracenic inhabitants of Jerusalem, and 
such was the brutal and murderous conduct of the 
Christians who conquered them. The first service 
performed by the crusaders after they had finished 
their work of slaughter, was to marshal themselves 
under their chiefs to march to our Saviour’s tomb. 
But no sooner did Peter the hermit, who was at the 


MOORE’S SONG,—“OH! BELIEVE ME.” 


Oh! breathe that gentle air again ; 
’Tis fraught with rapturous harmony ; 
It soothes the keenest pang of pain, 
And fills the soul with melody. 


With fairy hand sweep o’er the strings ; 
Oh! touch that soul-inspiring strain, 
And Love enchained will fold his wings, 

And nestle in my heart again. 


Cold is the heart that cannot feel 
The influence of a power like thine; 
Stern is the man that will not kneel, 
And worship at so fair a shrine. 
“Semas.” 





RED SULPHUR SPRINGS. 


, . alte We do not know that we could confer a greater favor 
head of this solemn procession, come in sight of 


the Holy Sepulchre, than he ordered his followers 
to fall on the earth, and so remain, while he, on 
his bended knees, should return thanks to God for 
their victorious arms. 

At the time when these fierce warriors were thus 
engaged in prayer, a loud cry was heard from a 
Norwegian sentry, who was stationed in a distant 
tower, and who, from his high position, could over- 
look the country for many leagues around the walls 
of the city. This man having observed a large 
force passing over a neighboring hill, and supposing 
that it was the advance guard of an army from 
Egypt, which had been sent by the sultan to assist 
the Saracens in their defence of Jerusalem, gave 
the alarm, which so suddenly called the Christians 
from their devotions, to buckle on their armor, and 
prepare for anotherengagement. When the Egyp- 
tian general approached sufficiently near to the 
city to see the standards of his enemies waving 
over its walls, he ordered his soldiers to halt, and 
summoned a council of war. Ignorant as the 
Turkish officers were of the strength of the garri- 
son, and suffering as they had been from a tedious 
and unhealthy march, they were not long in deci- 
ding what course to pursue. So determined were 
these infidel officers not to fight, that they left their 
encampment at nightfall, and retired from the field 


upon our readers, than the publication of the following let- 
ter, which came from the pen of the late William Wirt, not 
many months before his death. We trust that its admira- 
ble precepts, so eloquently enforced, will not be lost upon 
our young countrymen. ‘Those who were familiar with the 
mind and manner of the accomplished author, will see 
them both in every line. His genius, his taste, and his 
warm-heartedness, breathe from the whole production. 

It is to be hoped that ere long, some friend of Mr. Wirt 
will undertake the task of giving his correspondence to the 
public. Few men possessed, in such admirable union, the 
qualifications for epistolary excellence. Wit, fancy, and 
originality, gave the brightest charm to his conversation, 
and we have rarely known a high conversational talent exist, 
without epistolary powers of similar degree. Our country 
has only known Mr. Wirt, as a jurist or a statesman, an 
orator or author. Preéminent as he was in all these hono- 
rable capacities, his proudest distinction was his social 
amiability and excellence. This correspondence would 
surely disclose this admirable phase of his character. It is 
due to his fame, and to the high estimation in which he is 
held by his country, that the memorials of his private worth 
should be given to the world. Besides this, the correspon- 
dence of so eminent a man, occupying so many prominent 
positions, and associated so intimately with all the contem- 
porary ability of the country, must needs contain much that 
would illustrate our history, and be interesting to the pre- 
sent and future times. We repeat our hope, that the friends 
of Mr. Wirt will take the matter into consideration. 


Rep SuLpuur SpRINGs, August 25, 1833. 
My Dear Sir.—I thank you for your letter of 


without even striking a blow for the recovery of the 11th, which has found me at this place—the re- 


the place, they had been sent so far to defend. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED.] 
Rome, April 16, 1843. 





EPITAPH ON A BELOVED DAUGHTER. 
BY A DISTINGUISHED ENGLISH PRELATE. 


D wughter, beloved! Oh parallelled by few 

In genius, goodness, modesty, adieu. 

Adieu, Maria, till that day more blest, 
When, if deserving, I with thee shalt rest, 
Come, then, thy sire will cry in joyful strain, 
Oh eome to my paternal arms again. 


motest of the mineral waters of Virginia in this di- 
rection, that have any living fame—and I wish you 
were with me. Your dyspepsia, in all its conse- 
quences, would speedily vanish before these waters 
and the mountain air. I doubt whether you could 
do a wiser thing, even yet, than to run over in 
September and spend a few weeks among these 
springs. It would enable you to lay in a stock of 
health for the winter’s campaign—for what is the 
mens sana without the corpore sano? The waters 
are at their best in September, and in this region, 
they tell me, the month of October is the finest in 
the whole year—far surpassing our Indian-summer : 
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haying all its mildness and softness, without its 
enervating effects. It is my purpose to test the 
truth of this representation by remaining some- 
where in this region until October—the principal 
part of the time perhaps at the White Sulphur— 
though these waters agree with me marvellously 
well so far. According to the report of the scales, 
I am gaining a pound here every day, and I am 
sensible of great improvement in my strength, good 
feelings and appetite. For recreation, I have 
horses, company, a few books and my pen, and do 
not find my time at all heavy on my hands—though 
I should certainly find it so at Saratoga, amid 
such an oppressive throng—such a rabble-route as 
that must be.... I love these green mountains, 
richly wooded to their summits, with their poetic 
breadth of lights and shadows at sunrise and sun- 
set—the rich verdure of the lawns, fields and mea- 
dows—the autumnal flowers that are bursting around 
us—the rains, the lightning, and the thunders re- 
verberating among the mountains and rolling their 
echoes along the valleys. These are the scenes 
for great thinking. A petit maitre would be out 
of his element here, for he cannot think at all, 
much less think greatly. One cannot be frivolous 
amid so much natural grandeur. The mountains 
would frown their rebuke upon him, and the starry 


firmament, sparkling with such unwonted lustre, 
these cold nights, would awe him into solemnity if|sant sounds, or the fancy with fine images. 


they could not raise him to sublimity. I think you 


would spend two or three weeks here with great 


enjoyment, as well as advantage to your health. 


Have vou ever dipped into the works of Edmund 
Burke? I do not think he is properly estimated in 
our country, nor, I suspect in his own, except by a 
His speeches have so much richness and 
splendor of imagination, that the great mass of| reputation. 
readers seldom look farther, and learn nothing of the 
abundance, the greatness and accuracy of his think- 
ing. I have just been carousing with him, in the first 
volume of his works, which I have found here, and 
have been much struck with the powerful grasp 
of his mind, compared with some other modern 
writers, who had just passed throigh my hands. 
He is, indeed, a masterly thinker, and I commend 
I like his essays better 
than his speeches, for they are all thought, without 
any ambition of ornament, and show the great play 


few. 


him to your acquaintance. 


—_—_—~ 


ments from greater depths, and learn to fold your 
adversary in coils of a more anaconda-gripe. This 
pregnancy and force of thinking, this fertility of re- 
source, this depth and breadth and amplitude of 
idea, is to be learned only by studying the greatest 
masters. Take up, for example, Butler’s Analogy 
of Natural and Revealed Religion, and study it as 
a specimen of thinking and reasoning. Observe 
how profoundly and widely he surveys his subject ; 
how carefully and beautifully he evolves his argu- 
ment, and with what resistless cogency he draws 
his conclusions. Bacon's Essay on the Advance- 
ment of Science—Locke on the Human Under- 
standing and on Government, and some of the pre- 
liminary chapters of Hooker on Ecclesiastical Po- 
lity, are on the same gigantic scale of thinking. 
These essays of Burke and the constitutional opi-, 
nions of Chief Justice Marshall, belong to the same 
great class of intellectual effort, and you ought to 
become familiar with them. 
In composing, think much more of your matter 
than your manner. To be sure, spirit, grace, and 
dignity of manner are of great importance both to 
speaker and writer—but of infinitely more impor- 
tance is the weight and worth of matter. The 
fashion of the times is much changed, since 'Thomp- 
son wrote his Seasons, and Hervey his Meditations. 
It will no longer do to fill the ear only with plea- 
The 
mind, the understanding, must be filled with solid 
thought. The age of ornament is over: that of 
utility has sueceeded—the pugne quam pompe ap- 
tius is the order of the day, and men fight now with 
clenched fists, not with the open hand—with logic, 
and not with rhetoric. It is the rough, abrupt 
strength of Mr. ******* which has given him 
It is its roughness and abruptness, 
which makes it the more manifest and striking. 
This roughness and abruptness, are natural to him, 
but I believe it is his policy rather to encourage than 
to subdue them, since any infusion of softness and 
grace would conceal that ourang-outang muscu- 
larity, which is his peculiar boast and pride. I have 
seen equal strength and greater accuracy in others ; 
but it has been partly veiled by a more graceful and 
polished manner, and a more creative imagination. 
The fashion of the age, therefore, calls on you to 
cultivate this great, powerful and wide-sweeping 


of his mental machinery, in the naked majesty of| habit of thinking, and to go for strength and not 


its strength. Such are the models on which I 
would wish you to form the action of your own 
mind. You must look far above and beyond the 
living models that meet your daily view. These 


are, some. of them, good examples of energy 


pushing industry, and untiring perseverance, and 
But when 
you come to the article of thinking, with reference 
to professional preparation, you must look far, very 
far beyond and above them, you must take a wider 
horizon—sweep in larger circles—draw your argu- 


are, so far, highly worthy of imitation. 


for beauty. As connected with it, and essential to 
it, you must begin forthwith, and persevere in trea- 
suring up all sorts of useful knowledge. You must 
be continually awake and alive to all that is passing 
,| around you, and let nothing that can be turned to 
account escape your observation. Mr. Jefferson 
was only sixteen years of age when he began to 
keep regular files of his newspapers, and to pre- 
serve every pamphlet, whether speech or disserta- 
tion, on any public subject, whether of politics, 
arts or science, which issued from the press. Thus 
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Pysche ; or, 






the Butterfly. [Juny, 











he was continually master of all that was passing 
in his own age, in every quarter of the world. 
These newspapers and pamphlets, he would have 
assorted and bound in volumes at the end of the 
year, so as to be always ready for reference. But 
beside these collectania which I earnestly recom- 
mend to you, there is a great field for personal ob- 
servation, which must depend on your own sight 
and memory, and such minutes as you may choose 
to make of them, in your own private diary or 
common-place book. Perhaps there is no property 
in which men are more strikingly distinguished 
from each other, than in the various degrees in 
which they possess this faculty of observation. The 
great herd of mankind—the fruges consumere nati— 
pass their lives in listless inattention and indiffer- 
ence to what is going on around them, being per- 
fectly content to satisfy the mere cravings of nature; 
while those who are destined to distinction, have a 
lynx-eyed vigilance, that nothing canescape. You 
see nothing of the Paul Pry in them, yet they know 
all that is passing, and keep a perfect reckoning 
not only of every interesting passage, but of all 
the characters of the age who have any concern in 
them. It is this that makes that large experience 
which is the great school of wisdom. This is that 
thorough and wide-extended knowledge of man- 
kind for which all the great men, of all ages and 
countries, have been so celebrated, and without 
which, it is impossible that they ever should have 
been great men. ‘This is but a meagre sketch of 
what you have to do, if you aspire to a high niche 
in the temple of Fame. ‘There are all the arrears 
of past history, ancient and modern, to settle, and 
all the sciences and arts. Mr. Jefferson was, him- 
self, a living and walking Cyclopedia—so is Mr. 
Madison, and Mr. John Q. Adams. Vita brevis, 
ars longa. ‘There is too much to acquire, to expect 
to become a thorough master of every thing. You 
will have to make a selection. This is recom- 
mended by Mr. Locke, as you will see in the first 
article of No. XCLX, of the Edinburgh Review. 
But, even with a selection, young as you are, you 
have no time to lose, if you wish to be one of the 
first men of the day, and to mix your name, histo- 
rically, with that of your age and country. It is 
only by such a lofty aspiration, that you can reach 
your own highest attainable point. It was by such 
a struggle with the aliquid vastum et immensum, 
that Cicero gained the summit, from which his 
fame still beams, through more than eighteen cen- 
turies, to this distant land of ours—and those who 
would shine imperishably, must follow his example. 

But I have given vou a prelection, instead of a 
letter, which is more than you bargained for. I 
shall be glad to hear from you again, and still more 
to see you. Wishing you health, prosperity and 
happiness, both here and hereafter, 

I remain, very truly, yours, 
Wo. Wirt. 





PYSCHE; OR, THE BUTTERFLY. 


The original of the following poem was found in a very 
ancient edition of the Anthologia, and is ascribed to Julian, 
umo twv veapywv Atyurzrov, a king of Egypt, who wrote 
some elegant poems in the style of Amacreon. The trans- 
lator has adhered as closely as possible to the meaning of 
the text, and has made a literal interpretation of many of 
the terms found in the Greek, on account of the great dif- 
ficulty of adapting English expressions to the style and 
idiom of the original; believing that, in such a case, the 
force of accuracy would be preferable even to the elegance 
of a paraphrase. 

The annexed annotations and references will serve to 
elucidate the sentiments of the poet, and the opinions of 
the age in which he lived. 


A butterfly clung to a moss-mantled flower’ 
Just bedewed by the drops of a fresh summer shower, 
But she sipped not the moisture that clustered around, 
Nor tasted the nectar she there might have found. 
The butterfly’s life was as brief as "twas bright, 
Like those flow’rs that are born and that die with the light ; 
And now she has come, without murmur or sigh, 
To kiss the sweet rose-bud, and kissing to die, 
For much was she wearied of all that she knew— 
The flow’r and its fragrance—the leaf and its dew,? 
The moment she sprang from her tomb into birth, 
She had known all the treasures of air and of earth, 
And, sporting along on her glittering wings, 
Had stray’d ’mid the sweetest and brightest of things, 
The honey and dew had been hers, ere she sought, 
She had drank of the perfumes the zephyrs had brought. 
At first, all the beauties that burst on her sight 
To her heart bore a wild and a thrilling delight, 
And the odors which rose from the gardens and groves, 
Where the nightingale sings and the humming-bird roves 
Were so deeply delicious, her senses were drunk, 
And her soul in the languor of luxury sunk.* 
But soon she was sated with raptures like this, 
And she started again in her search after Bliss. 
For she’d learned that Delight was the offspring of Change, 
And that Joy only flowed from the new and the strange. 
’T was in vain—still in vain ; for the earth would not yield* 
A sweet not inhaled, nor a tint not revealed ; 
And drooping her wings on a fair summer day, 
To the rose thus she sighed, as her life ebbed away : 
“‘ Fairest of flowers, my languid heart® 
From things of earth—from thee must part, 
[leave thy charms behind ; I go 
Where Joys from Change forever flow, 
And where the sense is never cloyed 
With sweets too constantly enjoyed! 


I’ve wander’d ever since my birth, 
Amid the richest scenes of earth, 
And sought for pleasures many a day, 
That would not sate nor pass away ; 
But never—never have I won 

The peace my hopes were fixed upon. 


I look’d upon the tranquil sea 
When all its waves slept beauteously, 
And when the gentle zephyr sighed 
His music o’er the purple tide, 
_ I thought it lovely, know’st thou why ? 
_ Because the tempest rage was nigh! 
I saw the glorious sun arise, 
And kiss with light the blushing skies. 
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The wakening earth received his beams 
With smiles upon her fields and streams, 
The scene was charming—for the Night 
Had fled before the God of Light. 

The foolish man who prates of woe, 

My sad existence does not know. 


One ceaseless course of changeless bliss® 
ls worse than varied wretchedness ; 

And every transport of the heart 

Is dear, because it must depart. 


Whoever dreams a sluggish life 

Not dashed with sorrow nor with strife,” 
The dross of pleasure may possess, 

But knows not real happiness. 


Louisiana, April, 1843. W—n. 


‘ In the mythology of the ancients, the butterfly was the 


representation of Psyche. The animating and immortal 
principle—filling the corporal existence with sensibility and 
intelligence, and destined to reappear in another form and 
new region of being. This metaphorical allusion is yet 
visible on some of their grave-stones, and formed the de- 
vice of many of their gems. Like this insect, the nature 
of man has three modifications of being. It emerges from 
the woman in the human shape; it reposes in the grave un- 
destroyed although dissolved: and it will spring from dust 
into an ethereal existence, more perfect, because-more ex- 
panded, and more glorious, because more capable of enjoy- 
ing the wonders and felicities of eternal light. 


Noi siam vermi 
Nati a formar l’angillica forfalla ? 


Pysche was the divinity of Pleasure. She was the com- 
panion of Zephyrus and the mistress of Love. Jupiter 
made her immortal after death. 


*Dew is the nutriment of some insects. The poets 
fancied that it made them melodious. 


Apxet Terreyas pedvoat dpococ, adda rocovres 
Acide amxvay evot yeywvorepov 


Book 1 of the Anthologia. 


In dew that drops from morning’s wings, 
The gay Cicada sipping floats ; 

And drunk with dew his matin sings 
Sweeter than any Cygnet’s notes.— Moore. 


Dumque thymo pascentur apes, dum rore Cycadw.—Virgil. 


* Imbecillitas de socictate fragilitatis redundat ad mentem. 
Lactantius Library. 


*To please thee I have emptied all my store : 
I can invent and can supply no more, 
But run the round, against the round I ran before. 
Lucretius Liber 3. De Rerum Natura. 


Dryden. 


* Lusisti satis, edisti satis atque bibisti 
Tempus abire tibi est.— Horace. 


*Menippus, in Lucian, asks Chiron, why he chose death 
when he might have been divine, Chiron answers that he 
was disgusted with the identity and continual similitude of 
the things of life,the same scenes perpetually recurring, 
and the same actions incessantly exhibited; for he con- 


sidered Delight a continual vicissitude, not a changeless 
monotony. 


Ov yap ev rw avrw det adda Kat tv TS perackevdy Bwe ro repn- 
vov nv. 


VoL. IX—54 





Yet still the self same scene of things appears ; 

And would be, even could’st thou ever live ; 

For life is still but life, there’s nothing new to give. 

Dryden. 

7 Seneca asseris that misfortune is necessary to the plea- 
sures of the mind. “He that never was acquainted with 
adversity,” says he, “has seen the world but on one side, 
and is ignorant of half the scenes of nature.” 





RAMBLES IN SWITZERLAND ; 
OR, NOTES OF AN AMERICAN TOURIST. 


EXCURSION TO LAUSANNE AND BERNE. 


It was on the morning of the 17th August, 1841, 
that a one horse carriage, bearing the local denomi- 
nation of a fiacre, in which was seated your hum- 
ble servant, set out from that part of the suburbs 
of Geneva, called 7’ Evéché, or Bishop’s grounds. 
His object was an excursion for health and obser- 
vation, to commence with a visit via Lausanne to 
Berne, a city whose wealth and local position had 
formerly secured to it a kind of ascendancy in 
Switzerland. It is regarded, even now, as the 
capital of the republic, being the residence of the 
representatives of foreign governments; with the 
exception of our own consul, however, who is loca- 
ted at Basle, a frontier town at the angle made by 
France, Germany, and Switzerland. 

The driver, who was also the proprietor of the 
fiacre, was an individual whom I had had occasion 
to employ before, and in whose story I had been 
much interested. He was a Savoyard, who had 
a passport permitting him to leave his country, for 
the purpose of pursuing his occupation in Geneva, 
which city is not more than three miles distant 
from the frontier of Savoy. Even this man, op- 
pressed as he was at home, and with difficulty pro- 
curing permission to leave his country for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a livelihood abroad, could not 
bear to hear a stranger speak in disrespectful terms 
of his native land; an evidence that Providence 
has made the love of country a part of our very 
being. When I had spoken to him of the pain I 
had experienced while travelling over a country so 
down-trodden as Savoy is, and alluded to that iron 
rule which held to the earth a people already bowed ©. 
down by ignorance and poverty, and by a spiritual © 
despotism worse than either, he seemed to regard 
my remarks as personal, and replied to them ina 
manner which showed that there is no cause so bad 
but some good things may be said in its favor. He 
pointed to Savoy as the country from which some 
of Napoleon’s bravest generals derived their birth, 
and eulogised the grandeur of the public edifices of 
Turin, and the charming aspect of the country 
itself; with reference to which, I must confess that 
his highest eulogies were not excessive. But when 
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I spoke to him of the spirit of a free people, and 
of the moral beauty exhibited in the universal dif- 
fusion of intelligence in the United States of Ame- 
rica, my remarks seemed not to be comprehended, 
and the only answer they elicited was, “ Elles ap- 
partierment 4 |’ Angleterre!” (** They,” the United 
States, “belong to England?”) a question which 
indicated that our recent history was not made a 
subject of study in the towns and villages of Savoy. 

The carriage had been selected with a particular 
reference to affording a good opportunity for view- 
ing the scenery of the country through which my 
proposed jaunt led; for which purpose it was pro- 
vided with a seat on the back; a fact which it 
might be unnecessary to mention, were it not that 
there is a curious vehicle in common use at Geneva, 
and often selected by Englishmen, in which the 
seat occupies one of the sides, instead of the 


way of Lausanne, and I wished to see more of the 
country and obtain a more intimate knowledge of 
the Swiss character in the rich Cantons of Geneva, 
Vaud, Friburg, Neuchatel and Berne, than I could 
have done in the hurried transit of a steamer or 
‘diligence. English families, who can afford it, 
bring their carriages and travel post through the 
country. Horses and postilions, or drivers, are 
easily procured at any of the inns of the interior, 
as elsewhere on the continent. There were three 
very good steamers on the lake, small, and con- 
‘structed a I’ Anglaise. They took passengers to 
the end of the lake for about 9 francs, “‘ stopping 
at the intermediate places,” as our steamboat adver- 
tisements read. This route, (which I afterwards 
adopted,) affords an excellent opportunity to view 
the lake, that should be embraced by all travellers. 
The ride along the northern border, ina pleasant 





back of the interior, so as to give the traveller|day, is as charming as any body could wish; but, 


an admirable opportunity of riding the whole day 


it is, for the first twenty-five miles at least, of that 


along by the lake of Geneva, without seeing any-| character of scenery which it is difficult to describe; 


thing of it. 


as there is so much that is soothing in the quiet 


But we are now entering the Porte de Rive, one| waters of the lake, or charming in the green aspect 
of the south gates of the city, under the middle|of the vineyards, or interesting in the numerous 
archway; on each side are two smaller archways | chateaux which crown most of the heights. I was 
intended for foot-passengers. We have already |interested in observing that every Swiss town 


passed the miniature draw-bridge over the ditch. 


through which we passed, no matter how small its 


A soldier stands by the entrance, scanning our|size, or plain as regards the construction of its 
appearance with as much formality as if we! buildings, was furnished with a green and level 
were entering a beleagured city. We must cross/ promenade, ornamented with stately elms, and pro- 
the city, and then the bridge over the Rhone, | vided with seats arranged here and there. 

in order to get on the northern side of the} One is reminded of his approach to Lausanne, 
lake. All is life and motion among the market |by the appearance of well built houses with grounds 
folks and trades’ people, even at this early hour. | around them laid out with care. Vineyards, which 
We rattle over the stone pavements and look upon|are said to produce some of the finest wine in 
the dirty stuccoed walls of stores and dwellings ;|Switzerland, are to be seen on all the hills, so 
from the doors and windows of the former, goods} planted as to receive the full rays of the sun. A 
are already displayed, inviting purchasers. Here| hilly, is much more favorable than a plain country, 
and there are shops for the sale of wines. Bidding|to the growth of vines, as the soil is kept more 
adieu to my friend, who had accompanied me thus} permanently dry ; a state which is necessary for 


far, I was soon borne across the city to the quay 


»|the maturing of the grapes. 


and to the bridge over the river Rhone. Thecolor| When within four miles of the city, the view 
of the water of this river, as it issues from the|one gets of the Gothic spire of the cathedral, is 
lake, strikes the stranger with surprise. It has) exceedingly imposing ; an effect produced both br 
often been compared to the indigo water, as it issues| its own height, and by the commanding position it 
from a dyer’s vat. It is of a bright and beautiful!occupies. Indeed, as I subsequenily observed, the 
blue color. Sir Humphrey Davy attributed it to|first object the stranger sees, on approaching a 
the presence of Iodine; but the cause of so singu-|Swiss town of any note, rising from amid a mass 


‘*slar a phenomenon has not yet been explained 


-|of matter that the senses have not yet separated 


"The Rhone enters the lake of Geneva on the east, |into the abodes of men and marts of trade, is a 
a muddy or lime-colored fluid, and leaves it on the | dark-looking object surmounting a building whose 
west, a fluid of the most beautiful bright blue color. | immense size and well-balanced architectural pro- 

It was not a work of necessity that led me to! portions would astonish the architects of our younger 
travel for thirty miles along the lake of Geneva|country. Indeed, the inquiry often presented itself 
by land. There were three modes of conveyance,|to my mind, where were the funds obtained, or 


which any one might use for the purpose of travel 
ling to any point upon the lake, either by Bateau 


-| where were the people by whom these costly struc- 
-|tures were erected, in their magnificence and pro- 


a-vapeur, (steamer,) diligence, or voiture publique, | portions contrasting so strangely with the seeming 


(public carriage.) I chose the last, as my destina 


tion was Berne, about 90 miles from Geneva, by 


-|poverty around. The cathedral of Lausanne is a 
very old edifice, dating originally from the year 
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1000; though it was rebuilt in 1300. It is of the 
usual stone for cathedrals, a dark brown sandstone; 
and is provided with enormous buttresses, grace- 
fully carved windows, and numerous niches and 
points characteristic of the order. This cathedral, 
like others of the same age, is made the resting- 
place of certain individuals once distinguished. 
Among other tombs is that of Victor Amadeus of 
Savoy, who united in his person the characters of 
Duke, Bishop of Geneva and Pope, and finally died 
a Monk in a convent of Savoy. 

Lausanne, the capital of the Canton Vaud, one 
of the few strongholds of Protestantism in Switzer- 
land, stands about three quarters of a mile from the 
lake of Geneva, on the side of a slope, probably 
from three to four hundred feet above the lake. 
Above, and at each side of the city, the ground 
seems to defy any attempt at regularity of outline, 
by the graceful forms of numerous little hills; while 
the slope beneath the city presents a broad surface 
of green, broken only here and there by the taste- 
ful mansion of some gentleman, and by luxuriant 
vineyards which cover the whole like acarpet. The 
city is built on two principal ridges, with a ravine 
between, through which flows a rapid stream of 
water. On one of these ridges, stands the cathe- 
dral, and near to it the castle, an old building with 
high walls, round towers, and a heavy archway, 
once the residence of the bishops of Lausanne. 
There are several churches besides the cathedral, 
both of Protestant and Catholic denominations. 
The cathedral is used by the former as a place of 
worship. ‘The population of the city is about 
14,000 ; that of the Canton is estimated at 17,700. 

To the stranger conversant with the leading 
works of English literature, Lausanne is interest- 
ing as having been the city where Gibbon, the 
historian, finished his grand work of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. The first hotel 
one sees on entering the city from Geneva, is the 
hotel Gibbon, a new and elegant edifice. The pri- 
vate house of the historian is still pointed out, and 
is visited with interest by travellers. 

After passing through a fine avenue of trees, 
which constituted a public promenade, I entered the 
city, and driving up hill and down hill over stone 
pavements, with here and there a stone fountain 
emitting graceful jets d’eau, I stopped at the Hotel 
de la Canorme. Preliminaries being adjusted, I 
sallied forth with Joseph as guide, who had been 
here before to see the city. 

The language principally used at Lausanne is 
the French ; though the German is the prevailing 
language of the Canton. Every thing about the 
city strikes the stranger favorably. It has a loca- 
tion highly favored by nature. Surrounded by 
every thing that is picturesque in natural scenery, 
from the pines and cedars that cover the brow of the 
signal (a hill overlooking the city and suburbs) or 


the city, the deep and rugged clefts in the hills which 
divide the latter, to the luxuriant vineyards which 
form a carpet of green, sloping down to the lake. 
Though the general aspect of the town is not of so 
modern a character as some parts of Geneva, and 
though it has to contend with unevenness in the 
ground which do not favor the progress of “ public 
improvements,” yet these difficulties presented by 
nature have been so vigorously combatted by an 
industrious population, that the architectural merit 
of Lausanne is by no means inferior. But it is the 
natural beauty thrown with such profusion around 
Lausanne, and that of the lake of Geneva within 
her view, which constitutes the attraction for many 
English people of taste, who make it a place of 
residence through the summer: but the great ma- 
jority of these go to Geneva for that purpose ; or 
else, penetrating into the interior of Switzerland, 
seek the sequestered retirement of Intutaken. It 
may be premature to institute in this place, a com- 
parison respecting the relative merits of the three. 
Geneva, after some few objects have been visited, 
has little to interest the stranger. ‘The mountains 
of Switzerland are all distant, and nothing would 
indicate to the stranger, that he was in a country 
of high mountains, save the distant prospect of Mt. 
Blanc, (which, however, is in Savoy.) The lake, 
narrowing in the shape of a horn, as it approaches 
the city, becomes simply a plain sheet of water, 
whose banks contain no features of extraordinary 
interest. Another consideration, that hotel charges 
are rather high there, might not be without its 
weight, other things being equal. Intutaken, too, 
labors under the latter objection. Buried in the 
heart of Switzerland, between the lakes of Thun 
and Buinz, it has a distant view of some of the no- 
blest of the Obuland mountains, and its streets and 
walks are laid out in so regular a manner as to 
afford abundant delight to the eye of taste. But 
Lausanne enjoys a position from which one takes 
in, at a bird’s eye view, nearly the whole of the 
lake of Geneva; and it has charming environs 
which the stranger can never tire of visiting. It 
is the centre of Protestant influence in Switzerland, 
and the capital of one of its richest Cantons. I 
could not but mark the contrast, as I stood on an 
eminence, subsequently, from which [ could view the 
numerous thriving villages of the Canton Vand and 
its rich fields, and then look over into Savoy where. 
the villages are more rare amid the wrecks of baro- 
nial towers and castles. One meets with compara- 
tively few of the latter in the Canton Vaud, as in 
other parts of Switzerland, where nature seems to 
have given to the landscape generally a rugged 
character, more congenial with the wild spirit of 
the feudal barons. 

Having learned from my host, that the finest 
point of view about Lausanne was the signal, an 
elevation of several hundred feet back of the town, 





the abundant foliage of elms and ash trees back of 


I proceeded thither, taking the “‘cocher” for a guide, 
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as he had been here before. Going up back of the 
town, we found a path which promised to lead us 
more directly to the point. We followed the path 
heedlessly, till we found ourselves within a gentle- 
man’s vineyard, the vines of which, trained with 
care upon a thousand short poles, were hanging 
with clusters of grapes. We had proceeded but a 
little way, when my eye was caught by a notice at 
the side of the path, to which I called the atten- 
tion of Joseph. The latter had no sooner read it,* 
than sneaking from the path, he worked his way 
most stealthily to the nearest fence, over which he 
leaped, and carefully searching with his eye to see 
if he was noticed by any one, put on an innocent 
air, and walked along composedly. I followed, 
though not with equal precipitancy. I thought that 
he displayed the genuine spirit of a Savoyard, who, 
having led another into a difficulty, would leave 
him to bear the penalty. Observing several ladies 
and gentlemen taking a path that seemed to lead 
up the hill, I followed suite, thinking that they were 
safer guides than Joseph. As we proceeded, I 
was astonished to see so many persons moving up 
and down the hill, and all attired in holiday dresses. 
It struck me that there must be something unusual 
to give rise to all this movement. The forest be- 
came denser and denser as we ascended. An 
equally dense mass of foliage covered a long hill 
on the opposite side of the ravine. A winding and 
well made walk tuld that this must be a great resort 
for the pleasure-seeking part of Lausanne. 

At length, the top was gained, and the great at- 
traction to so many idlers ascertained. ‘The young 
people of Lausanne, of both sexes, were holding a 
festival, called the “ Fete des Ecoliers. We pressed 
forward to the ring formed by the spectators. My 
claims were not opposed; but Joseph, who was 
just after me, received a severe rebuke from a gen 
d’ arme for his forwardness, accompanied with an 
intimation to step back a little ; which the Savoyard 
obeyed, at the same time touching his hat very res- 
pectfully. Within the ring, the youth of both 
sexes were waltzing, many couples whirling around 
close after others, without disturbing the harmony 
of each other’s movements. It was a beautiful 
sight. The fair obtained from this exercise that 
vigor and sprightliness of motion, which lent them 
grace and dignity of carriage. Their complexions 
were clear and beautiful. I had not expected to 
meet so much beauty out of America ; but, without 
making any confessions, 1 must be pardoned for 
saying that the occasion was enough to have fasci- 
nated a Zeno; and if love could ever dart his 
arrows with fatal effect, it might have been under- 
neath the trees of that grove where nature had as- 
sumed her most pleasing attitudes. 


*The notice was, “On est défender d’aller par ici, sur 
la peine d’amende,” one is prohibited from passing here, 
under penalty of being fined. The latter term sufficiently 
explains the cause of Joseph’s consternation. 





In the centre of the ring, stood the master of 
ceremonies with the band of music. A number of 
soldiers, the never failing accompaniment of any 
public celebration in Switzerland, were seen near 
by. Around the whole, were tables containing 
wine, fruits, and other refreshments. Near by, 
a stream of water was pouring in a lively jet from 
the trunk of a vigorous elm. 

I went out for a few moments, to the end of this 
ridge, called the Signal Point, from which the view 
is unrivalled. First, looking to the South, you see 
the lake of Geneva, from its eastern end to its 
bend, in the manner of a horn, before reaching 
Geneva; the mountains on the borders of the lake 
above Lausanne, as they rise bold and rocky, and 
some of them capped with snow; the “ arrowy 
Rhone,” as it empties into that extremity of the 
lake, after emerging from the narrow valley which, 
as it retires from the lake, is lost amid enormous 
mountains in the distance; the city of Lausanne, 
seeming to be almost on a level with the water of 
the lake, with its numerous spires and cathedral ; 
the rich country on the right, thickly studded with 
villages; the deep ravine on the left, winding be- 
neath the hills; and the road from Lausanne to 
Berne, making its way up the opposite hill, and 
lost amid a thick forest of pines. 

The exercises on the hill closed with sunset. 
The boys, with the aid of their marshals, whom 
somebody had “ tied to swords,” formed a line ; 
each one carrying a bow and quiver of arrows. 
Falling into a path on the opposite side of the hill 
from the one by which we had ascended, they 
marched down towards the city. Glad of an op- 
portunity to see more of the town, I followed them; 
their joyous faces appearing in strange contrast 
with the sombre looking walls of the castle of the 
bishop, under the arches of which they passed. 

It was at 5 o'clock, on the morning of one of 
the finest days in August, that I set out in Joseph's 
“fiacre” for Berne, distant from Lausanne about 
50 miles: I soon got out of the carriage, and 
walked up the long ascent immediately back of the 
town. Market-men and women were bringing, 
thus early, milk in huge tubs on their heads, or in 
deep wooden vessels strapped to their backs. Here 
and there, a cart, loaded with vegetables, was 
slowly moving to town. There was a delightful 
freshness and purity in the morning air, at this 
elevation. I turned back and gazed upon that pros- 
pect which I had before beheld from the “ Signal.” 
It seemed a view too beautiful forearth. The sun 
was just gilding some points about the lake, in 
striking contrast with the dark shades thrown upon 
the waters by the mountains. ‘lhe whole course 
of the lake was visible as far-as Geneva. If I 
lived at Lausanne, I would walk up to one of those 
eminences every day, and gaze, to my heart’s con- 
tent, upon a scene like that. The only abatement 
to my full satisfaction was the consciousness that I 
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was alone; that no friend of mine was near, to 
enjoy with me riches which could not be dimin- 
ished by participation. But there was no one near, 
except the surly looking Savoyard, who interrupted 
my contemplations by the observation, “ C’est une 
belle vue, Monsieur.” 

The principal business of the Canton Vaud is 
farming and raising cattle. We encountered herds 
of these on the move for the markets of Geneva, 
France, and Italy. They are enormously large 
and fat. Those intended for market are raised 
with much eare, and are not forced to work much. 
Thinking them equally pugnacious with our cattle, 
I was not disposed to relish the prospect of encoun- 
tering a herdof them. But the genius lociis mild- 
ness, and this feature of the Swiss character, seems 
to extend even to their domestic animals. 

I dined at Payerne, an ancient town surrounded 
by a curious wall, that mast have been built in the 
old feudal times when bows and arrows were the 
means of attack and defence. But, as if in con- 
tempt for the improvements of centuries, these 
walls are left, like public works almost everywhere 
in Switzerland, as monuments of the past, forcibly 
reminding one of what a theatre was this for the 
display of chivalrous daring and coyrage under the 
earliest German emperors. Indeed, everywhere in 
Switzerland, the traveller sees monuments left by 
the hands of those courageous races of men who 
have maintained the independence of their country, 
while neighboring states have changed their rulers 
or lost their rank among the nations. 

I was much pleased with certain forms of civility 
which the Swiss of the interior think proper to 
manifest towards strangers. Any of the peasantry 
whom one meets, salutes him with the civil bonjour, 
or with the German expression for the same. It is 
certainly more pleasant than that reserve which 
withholds in our country villages, any testimony 
of kind feeling due to a stranger; or than that 
more singular incivility which prevailed in the 
hearts of two young English students of Oxford, 
who are said to have met on Mt. Etna, and not to 
have spoken, because they had not been introduced 
to one another ! 

Morat, situated on a lake of the same name, is 
surrounded by a very old wall, and stands high 
above the water, flanked at the side by an elevated 
terrace. There was something more antique in 
the appearance of the town, than I had thus far 
beheld in Switzerland. The dresses worn by the 
women, tight have been easily connected in one’s 
mind, with the fashions of the middle ages. Yan- 
kees would have turned those old walls to some 
account; and instead of leaving them to the slow 
progress of decay, would have transformed them 
into elegant and useful buildings. But I was led 
to recognize a principle here, which I afterwards 
saw more abundantly verified, that any structure 
which once goes up in Switzerland, is never to be 





pulled down again. Exchanging civilities with 
every body I met, while taking a pleasant ramble 
by the side of the lake, I passed a part of the after- 
noon and the evening very pleasantly, and retired 
to rest inan inn as comfortable as heart could wish. 

The distance from Morat to Berne is about 15 
miles. I might remark, en passant, that Morat 
was the scene of a terrible battle fought in 1476, 
between the Swiss and Burgundians, in which the 
latter were defeated. But individual battle-scenes 
are of little interest in a country, which may be 
called, emphatically, one vast battle-ground. Pro- 
bably there is no portion of Swiss ground, but the 
tops of her lofty mountains, which has not, since 
the invasion of the ancient Romans, been the scene 
of some battle ; and even the solitudes of her moun- 
tains, as we shall see hereafter, are not left without 
being stern witnesses of “man’s inhumanity to 
man.” 

After leaving Morat, our road led up a mountain 
among pine forests. These always make the route 
charming, even when destitute of other features to 
give itinterest ; for with them, the scenery is never 
tame. But we are now in the Canton Berne, con- 
taining 380,000 inhabitants,* the largest and richest 
of the Swiss confederation. Farming is carried 
tu a high state of perfection in the Canton, and 
the people are intelligent and industrious. We 
passed by fields, to-day, laden with abundant crops, 
and there seemed te be no lack of hands to till 
them, men and women working together. Judging 
from what I could see of their respective occupa- 
tions, as I passed, it struck me that the former had 
not even the gallantry to assume the heavier tasks 
to themselves, but admitted the women to be coad- 
jutors in all the severer work of the field. 

The first approach to Berne is very fine. It is 
situated on a platform on the side of a hill, about a 
hundred feet above the river Aar, which is seen 
winding through the valley in the foreground. 
The appearance of the city is not so modern as 
that of Geneva; for it yet retains the old terraces 
and portions of the old wall of feudal days. Berne 
had its origin in the 12th century, when the op- 
pression of those petty barons, who ruled in their 
own castles, and were the terror of a country of 
serfs and peasants, compelled the latter to resort in 
numbers to some stronghold, and to depend for 
their security upon the firm walls which they could 
erect. The founder was Berchtold V., Duke of 
Zahringen. It was soon acknowledged a free city 
of the Empire: that is, was made subject to the 
Emperor alone, and not to the inferior potentates 
for whom the realm was pencilled up. But the in- 
habitants subsequently formed themselves subject to 
a local aristocracy, who monopolized all the offices 
of the state, yet managed them without reproach. 
This order of things, however, was changed at the 
time of the French revolution. The present popu- 


* Keller’s map of Switzerland. 
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lation of the city is about 25,000. One enters the 
city by a handsome stone gateway, of modern con- 
struction, guarded by several gens d’ armes. 1 
found myself immediately in a wide open street, 
through the centre of which flowed a stream of 
water in a narrow channel, while at short intervals 
stood stone fountains each with some tasteful image 
or device upon it. The walks are conducted under 
long arcades, which extend, successively, for the 
whole length of the street. The streets of Berne 
present the busy and bustling air of a capital. I 
was much amused with the dress of the female 
peasantry. It has been observed that in every one 
of the twenty-two Cantons of Switzerland, there 
prevails a different fashion for the female dress. 
Whether this is literally true, I have not the means 
of ascertaining ; but it is partially true, at least: 
that is, as far as relates to the head-dress. That 
of Berne, in addition to its wide dissimilarity from 
anything of modern taste in particular, is as ugly 
a device as anything could be; even uglier than 
the faces they were set off to adorn, which, as far 
as my observation went, were painful enough. One 
would think, that in the article of head-dress, they 
had preserved religiously the fashion of the 12th 
century. They wore a kind of black cap, which, 
supported by bright metallic radii, expanded on the 
sides to a great width. The whole looks as if the 
head had taken to itself wings, and was about to 
fly away. They wore a waistcoat of white, and a 
frock of black. But we are now arrived at the 
Hotel du Faucon, and my early morning ride has 
rendered breakfast an agreeable incident previous 
to undergoing that trouble about my passport, which 
was fated to befal me; a trouble which almost 
every traveller has to undergo, in consequence of 
not taking lessons from the experience of others. 
I will briefly detail an account of my perplexities, 
not with the intent of inflicting my own personal 
sufferings on the sympathy of others, bat with the 
hope that some reader who may be undertaking the 
same tour, may take warning ; for it is a disagreea- 
ble thing to be obliged to change one’s route, when 
once determined on; though I doubt not, such a 
change was very much for my advantage. 
Previous to leaving Lausanne, I had taken the 
precaution to get the visée of the Sardinian Minis- 
ter who happened to reside there. But, for the 
purpose of visiting Milan and Venice, I needed the 
wisée of the Austrian consul, who resides at Berne. 
_After breakfast at the Hotel du Faucon, I inquired 
of the garcon (waiter) the address of the Austrian 
consul, and with Joseph for a guide, set out in 
search of his residence. On finding the office, I 
was informed that I must wait till just eleven o’clock, 
when, if 1 would make my appearance, my pass- 
port would receive the necessary visée. I aecor- 
dingly went out, and waited till my watch told me 
that it was eleven, when I returned and presented 
my passport, but was told that it was too late. 


There was a disagreement of fifteen minutes be- 
tween my watch and the chronometers at Berne. 
The functionary had concluded to do no more busi- 
ness for the day, and my representations of the 
inconvenience to which his refusal would subject 
me, were of no avail. Indeed so positive was the 
refusal that one of the young men, to whom I sub- 
sequently offered money to get it done for me could 
not succeed. I had previously found this a most 
effectual resort in all cases of necessity, in Savoy 
and Piedmont, and now to find that its power was 
limited by any circumstances, afforded me matter 
of surprise. ‘This difficulty would have been ob- 
viated, if I had given my passport to the police at 
Geneva, directing them to send it on, and return 
it to me there ; for which service, I should have 
had to pay only a moderate sum for postage. As 
it was, my passport was regular for all purposes of 
travel in Switzerland, Germany and France, and 
the only effect of my disappointment was, that I 
was thereby prevented from visiting Milan and 
Venice. I went back to my hotel, disappointed 
and perplexed. I thought that it would be best to 
return to the Hotel de la Canorme at Lausanne, 
and give my passport to the police there—another 
blunder. I should have given it to my hotel keeper 
at Berne, and have directed him to send it to me 
by mail, endorsed. But being determined to return, 
I went out on the promenade, and amused myself 
as much as possible till 4 o’clock when the ‘‘eocher” 
and I set out on our return, by way of Friburg. 1 
had stipulated for a difference of route in going and 
returning, in consideration of which, I had pro- 
mised the boun main.* As I subsequently visited 
Berne under more favorable circumstances, and 
made a longer stay there, I shall reserve all at- 
tempts at description to that time. 

Friburg is the capital of the Canton of the same 
name. Its appearance struck me as peculiarly 
picturesque, on my approach to it at about 7 o’clock 
in the evening, as we turned a shoulder of the 
mountain. It was founded about the year 1300. 
Its architecture seems to hail from the feudal days, 
as the characteristic walls and watch-towers of that 
time are still standing. ‘They evince the rade, but 
strong workmanship of that period. It is built on 
a rocky platform, nearly surrounded by a ravine 
170 feet deep. The precipitous sides which sup- 
port that platform, at such an elevation, would seem 
to defy all hostile approach to the town from with- 
out, and to make all other defence unnecessary. 
But to cross this ravine, which is more than 800 
feet in width, the famous suspension bridge of Fri- 
burg has been erected. Its prodigious length, 
(nearly 900 feet,) is a matter of astonishment. It 
may be unnecessary to remark that it is the longest 


* A gratuity of two or three francs over the stipulated 
sum, which is generally expected by an employé, as a mat- 





ter of course, unless, as in this case, it was made the sub- 
ject of a special agreement. 
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in the world. Its dimensions are as follows :— 
length nearly 900 feet, breadth 28 feet, and height 
from the bottom of the ravine, 170 feet. The 
first appearance of it struck me with awe, not un- 
mixed with terror, at the sight of a work of such 
great length apparently unsupported, while the 
rocks at the bottom of the ravine afforded but a 
dreary prospect, should it give way under one. 
The engineer was Mr. Chaley of Lyons. It was 
completed in 1834, and opened with great cere- 
mony. Ihave been told that it is ascertained by 
calculation, that as many of the heaviest carts 
loaded, with four horses attached to each, as could 
stand on the bridge, might be stationed from one 
end of it to the other, without breaking it. How- 
ever, as the individual who figured out this problem 
might have made some mistake, I was willing to 
get out of the carriage, and let the horse go on 
first and try the strength of the materials. There is 
always a slight motion perceptible, even when an 
individual walks over; this becomes very material 
under the weight of a horse and carriage. The 
famous Menai bridge, which ranked next tothis, was 
only 580 feet in length. 

After paying our toll of 3 datz, (9 cents,) we 
entered upon the bridge. At each end of it, stands 
a strong granite column, of the same width as the 
bridge, and 70 or 80 feet in height. Two iron 
stays made fast to the tops of each of these columns, 
act as the supports on each side of the bridge; 
about the middle of which, they are allowed to sag 
down to its level. These stays are made of a great 
number ef thin strips of iron, (my guide-book says 
1,056,) bound firmly together at the distance of 
every two feet. Lest the weight of the bridge 
should draw too heavily upon the column, these 
stays are made to pass through the latter, and 
under the ground, obliquely, behind. The bridge, 
itself, is of wood, and is as firmly bound together 
as the repetition of strong timbers at the distance 
of every two feet could make it. Each of these 
rafters projects a little from the bridge, and from 
its end a rod of iron goes up and is made fast to 
the stay above. In the columns at the end are 
arches, for the admission of carriages and foot pas- 
sengers. The bridge does not maintain a perfect 
level, as regards its length ; but is slightly arched 
upwards. 

Friburg contains about 8,000 inhabitants. It is 
the capital of the Canton of the samename. The 
principal objects worthy of notice within its walls 
are a fine cathedral and its celebrated organ. T'ra- 
vellers are attracted to Friburg from great dis- 
tances, to hear this instrument played. There is 
a regular hour, each day, when persons are admit- 
ted on a moderate charge ; but to hear it at other 
times, it is necessary to give the organist 10 or 
11 franes, (about 2 dollars,) as a compensation for 
his trouble. 





got up early in the morning for the purpose of 
taking a survey of the city. Multitudes were flock- 
ing into the cathedral, actuated by that spirit of 
Catholic devotion which appeals rather to the sen- 
ses than to the heart. I repaired once more to the 
bridge. There is a feeling of awe with which one 
regards works of such fearful magnitude, which do 
not soon lose their effect from his mind; and the 
bridge at Friburg is such an one, unique in its eha- 
racter, and, considering the materials at hand for 
its construction, as successful a proof of the ability 
of man to overcome the obstacles of nature, as 
can be found anywhere. Previous to the construc- 
tion of this work, Friburg was inaccessible by a 
direct route from Berne. 

Between Friburg and Payerne stands an old 
building, once used as a college of Jesuits. 

Monod, the Minidunum of the ancient Romans, 
is a lifeless looking old town, surrounded with a 
very old wall provided with picturesque watch- 
towers, on one of which is a quaint looking clock ; 
which I mention, not for its singularity, but as one 
of many instances of that singular public taste 
which formerly led all the Swiss towns of any 
note, to put up clocks on some one of their watch- 
towers. These, of course, are of but little use 
now ; but having once been put up, they must obey 
the universal law to which every thing in the coun- 
try is subjected,—viz, to await there the slow pro- 
gress of decay. 

Arrived at Lausanne, I gave my passport to the 
police to be sent on to Berne for me, and dismissed 
Joseph, who returned to Geneva. Meanwhile, I 
occupied myself in making excursions in the charm- 
ing environs of Lausanne, intending, on the. arri- 
val of my passport, to pass over the Simplon, or 
grand military road of Napoleon. 


THE SIMPLON ROAD. 


] remained at Lausanne four days; which time 
was spent in renewed visits to its charming envi- 
rons, or in loitering by the shore, of “ placid Le- 
man,” watching a distant sail slowly moving upon 
its calm bosom. Near the waterside, half buried 
among the trees, stood the ruins of an old tower. 
It attracted my attention, in consequence of its pe- 
culiar position, being not upon some picturesque 
promontory, or upon some bold cliff to command 
the awe and respect of a troop of wild retainers ; 
but at the bottom of a long slope, in a most retired 
spot, from whence it could overlook the peaceful 
lake. One could trace in its position the indica- 
tions of a milder spirit pervading the bosom of its 
former occupant than was characteristic of feudal 
times. 

There are many charming walks and drives in 
the environs of Lausanne. In my daily walks, I 


met parties of English who seemed to be perma- 
nent residents in the place ; perhaps some of them 





On the next day after the above adventures, I 


were tenants of those fine houses which stand up 
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here and there from amid the green vineyards. ‘until it has attained an enormous size, in some in- 
Forced, as I was at my hotel, to listen to the inces- stances, and hangs down in the form of a “ huge 
sant jargon of French, or German, besides the rude. wallet of flesh.” In some localities in the moun- 
attempts to perpetrate a few connected sentences tainous parts of Savoy, and also in some parts of 
on my own part, the notes of my own language the Canton Valais, as many as one in four of the 
sounded grateful to my ear, and served to revive whole population are more or less affected with it. 
the sweet recollections of home. | There seem to be some doubts as to the cause of 
On the 24th of August, my passport was return-' this malady, though I have no doubt that it is to 
ed to me at the hotel, without the signature of the be attributed to the water drunk by the people,.and 
Austrian Consul, as it was stated not to be “regu- to their diet. The latter is a compound of the most 
lar.” This determined me to relinquish the idea of miserable things ever used to “ keep soul and body 
visiting Milan and Venice ; but after having crossed together,” and the former flows from the glaciers 
over into Sardinia by the Simplon, to return into ‘of their mountains, unwholesome and impure. But 
Switzerland, by the lake Maggiore. “cretinisme is a more fearful malady, as it affects the 
It was eleven o’clock at night, when I set ont’ | mind. We saw many poor sufferers, afflicted with 
from my hotel to take my place in the diligence. My it, who would come about the diligence wherever 
host, who showed the usual rotundity of form of a it stopped, and importune us for money. ‘To give to 
village landlord, had not seen me just previous to| one, would be a sure signal for being overwhelmed 
my departure. But as propriety enjoined upon him “with applicants. 
to wish his guests, on parting, un bon voyage, he| Martigny is situated at the angle, made by the 
came after me in full chase down the steps with a/ Rhone with the Simplon road, at the mouth of the 
boy behind him carrying a light and gave me the! Drause, a little river that, in 1818, inundated the 
usual parting rueongee al “‘ Monsieur Ie vous town, and destroyed nearly the whole of the inhabi- 
Souhaile un bon voyage.” Allis gloomy enough | ‘tants. Above the town, on an elevated promontory, 
at one’ of those diligence offices, at midnight, while | are the ruins of an old castle, picturesquely seated 

































passengers are waiting to take their seats in the 
diligence. When the time of departure arrives, 
the conducteur assigns to each passenger his seat 
and then takes his own seat in the copée (a part of 
the diligence partitioned off in front and usually 
selected by travellers,) the postilion mounts one 
of the wheel horses, and the heavy vehicle moves 
off. Having taken a seat in the interiour of the 
diligence, I resigned myself to Morpheus, not un- 
disturbed, however, by the incessant talking of two 
Frenchmen, my travelling companions. 

Morning light was somewhat advanced when I 
awoke. I found that we had passed the eastern end 
of the lake of Geneva, and were traversing the 
valley of the Rhone, which near the lake is very 
fertile and beautiful, and contains some interesting 
remains of ancient Roman works. History records 
that a severe engagement took place in this valley 
between the Romans and the Helvetii, in which the 
former were defeated. Further up, the valley con- 
tracts to a diameter of from one to two miles, and 
becomes wild and desolate in appearance. On 
each side, it is pent up between enormous moun- 
tains, while, through the centre, the river Rhone 
flows a turbid lime-colored fluid. The Canton Va- 
lais, in whose territory the valley of the Rhone 
lies, is one of the poorest, and altogether the most 
unhealthy of the Swiss Cantons. It was not long 
before we met with cases of the goitre and creti- 
nisme, diseases which the traveller in Savoy meets 
with in such distressing frequency, and which give 
to the person of the patient a disgusting appearance, 
if they do not drive him to idiocy. Gorttre is a 
swelling in the neck, which commences when the 
patient is very young, and grows with his growth, 


»| by them Octodurus. 





on the hill. This town was a place of some im- 
portance in the time of the Romans, and was called 
It is the place to which tra- 
ivellers who wish to pass the Great St. Bernard 
from this side resort. We reached here at eight 
o’clock, and awaited the arrival of the diligence 
from the south side of the lake of Geneva, for the 
space of an hour, an interval which I devoted, prin- 
cipally, to visiting one of those fine mineral shops 
of Martigny, which contain valuable specimens of 
agates, cornelians, crystals, &c., taken from the 
mountains. ‘To the mineralogist, a visit to one of 
those mineral shops isa rich treat. I bought some 
very valuable specimens of agates and cornelians, 
at from one to three francs apiece. 

Not long after leaving Martigny, we passed the 
cascade of Pissevache, a picturesque waterfall, of 
about fifty feet in height. It is one of those glacier 
streams, which, from every direction, are pouring 
into the river Rhone in its progress through the 
valley, and adding to its volume. The cascade of 
the Sallenche, a precipitous fall of 150 feet, is ano- 
ther object upon which the eye delights to fix itself, 
after searching in vain amid the awful sterility that 
prevails throughout the valley, for any object which 
could remind him of the milder beauties of external 
nature. The valley of the Rhone seems to be 
shut out from communion with the rest of the world, 
except from its termination near the lake of Ge- 
neva. It is hemmed in, on the two sides, by the 
enormous mountains of the Bernese Alps, or of the 
Monte Rosa chain, which vary in height from ten 
to fourteen thousand feet. 

We arrived at Sion at about one o’clock, and 
stopped to dine. This was an old Roman town, 
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and is said to contain some ruins left by that people. 
It is the capital of the Canton Valais. Its general 
aspect is lifeless.* A large portion of the inhabi- 
tants are more or less affected with the goitres. 
The walls of Sion, now old and crumbling, were 
once probably very substantial. ‘Two bold rocky 
heights on the east of the town, are crowned with 
picturesque castles, which are conspicuous for a 
long time to one approaching from the west. On 
the west of the town, are to be seen the ruins of 
the baronial castle of Montgorges, seated upon 
the brow of a rocky eminence. History gives an 
unenviable reputation to its former possessor ; one 
would think that its situation entitled it to be a fit 
residence for one of the lawless spirits of the mid- 
die ages. Even in its dreary aspect, one can see 
the frowning spirit of the past. In a walk near 
the outskirts, I passed a monastery, which might 
have been distinguished by many unfailing charac- 
teristics, without the help of a guide book. Even 
among the wretched population of Sion, some well- 
fed priests are found, subsisting without labor, and 
appropriating funds which might go far towards 
alleviating the misery of the people. 

Weleft Sion at one, and pursued our route through 
the valley, amid scenes of awful wildness and gran- 
deur.. Truly it might be said of this valley, “* Man 
alone seemed to be placed in a state of inferiority 
in a scene where all the ordinary powers of nature 
were raised and exalted.”” We passed few places 
of any note or interest to the traveller, and those 
few were filled with a population afflicted with the 
goitres, or whose external appearance betokened 
wretched poverty. Sierres is a town of about the 
same importance as Sion. 

Brieg is the final resting-place before crossing 
the mountain. We arrived at this point of our 
journey at seven o’clock, P. M., and halted to await 
the first light of the following morning. The town 
is a small collection of old stone buildings, sur- 
rounded with an amphitheatre of some of the 
grandest mountain scenery in Switzerland. Of the 
Bernese Alps, the most conspicuous is Jungfrau 
{the Virgin,) a name denoting the pure white which 
forever mantles its form. It ranks near to Monte 
Rosa, being nearly 13,000 feet in height. The 
Giyshorn, rises boldly up to an elevation of several 
thousand feet, and seems to impend over the vil- 
lage, and adds to the horreurs of its situation. We 
stopped at the Hotel ’d Angleterre, and after par- 
taking of a light supper, retired, preparatory to 
an early call on the morrow. 

At half past two o’clock, A. M., I was aroused 
from my slumbers. Descending into the salle-a- 
manger,@ met my companions. A cup of coffee 
was ready for us. The anticipations of months, 


* It may be necessary to mention here, to avoid the sus- 
picion of writing from hasty observation, that I passed 
through the valley of the Rhone, subsequently, in a manner 
which gave me mors leisure for observation. 
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seemed about to receive their fulfilment in the 
events of a single day. The first glimmerings of 
morning light were watched with eager impatience, 
and at about half after three, the welcome call of 
the conductor summoned us to enter the diligence. 

The day was fine, and every thing seemed favora- 
ble. The passengers did not long submit to the 
confinement of the diligence, but all agreed to 
climb the mountain on foot. At the right of the 
road, a glacier stream was tumbling in successive 
cascades over ledges of rocks, as it made its way 
to unite with the Rhone. Over it was extended 
one of those fine stone bridges, which, from their 
frequency in different parts of the route, as well 
as their strength and elegance, give to the traveller 
enlarged impressions of the majesty of the under- 
taking. From this point the scene constantly in- 
creases in interest as one ascends. I! turned back 
to look upon Brieg, now far below. The village 
and one or two spires which stand out from amid 
other buildings, look like small objects in the plain, 
with hardly room enough to stand, between the 
bases of enormous mountains. 

The ascent of the Simplon is very gradual from 
the commencement, but constantly inclined, except 
in one or two instances, where the road makes a 
horizontal bend around a projecting shoulder of the 
mountain. A succession of guard-stones placed at 
the distance of every ten or fifteen feet, and seen 
far ahead, marks the passage of the road. ‘There 
were no fences, and no firm stone walls, to prevent 
a vehicle descending at a rapid pace, being drawn 
off into the rocky ravine at the side. ‘The approach 
to Pont Alio is exceedingly magnificent. For a 
long distance, the road is cut out of the side of the 
mountain, while from above, immense masses of 
rocks seem to impend over the traveller and 
threaten him with destruction. On the other side 
of the ravine, the mountain falls off precipitously, 
and discloses on its sides rocks thrown into the 
wildest attitudes, as if they had tumbled from the 
mountain above, and found no resting-place till 
they were caught by the crags, at a depth of seve- 
ral hundred feet. Many of the guard stones have 
been broken off by the force of rocks in falling ; 
yet, the road exhibits a wonderful perfection, al- 
though the Canton Valais, in whose territory this 
part.of the road lies, is too poor to make any neces- 
sary repairs. 

About the Pont Alto, one sees les belles horreurs 
du Simplon in perfection. The bridge, itself of 
wood, supported on massive masonry, carries the 
road over a gorge between the mountains. " The 
torrent, over which it is built, is seen tumbling in 
successive cascades, and burying itself in the ravine 
far below. It was eight o’clock when we reached 
this point of our journey. Soon after leaving it, 
vegetation of all kinds, except pines and larches, and 
stunted grass, disappeared. We walked slowly 
on, but easily kept in advance of the diligence. 
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Shortly after leaving the bridge, the road turned an 
angle of the mountain. From this position, we 
obtained a fine view of the towering white mass of 
Monte Rosa. Its appearance is so much like that 
of Mont Blanc, that travellers have frequently com- 
mitted the error of supposing that they saw the 
latter mountain from this point of the Simplon route. 

The first gallery that we came to, is that of Chal- 
bec.* ‘This is only about eighty feet in length, and 
is cut through a projecting mass of the mountain. 
Shortly after leaving this gallery, one obtains a fine 
view of the Bernese Alps. That immense sea of 
ice which fills the ridges between them, and is the 
source of innumerable glaciers which descend from 
their sides into the vallies below, is seen to better 
advantage from this point, probably, than from any 
other in Switzerland. 

Further in the ascent, we came to another gal- 
lery, in part built up of masonry, and in part exca- 
vated from a projecting shoulder of the mountain. 
It was made to protect the road from glacier streams 
and avalanches. Above, one sees on the side of 
the mountain, a glacier, the source of the stream of 
water which is conducted over this gallery, and 
precipitated in a cascade upon the rocks below. 
Numerous tiny glacier streams are cascading down 
the mountain in every direction. On the right, is a 
rocky ravine, in which lies a heavy mass of mixed 
ice and snow, which is the source of a stream of 
water, but will not be melted completely before the 
snows of autumn have fallen, to recruit the matter 
that it has lost during the heat of summer. From 
this station, the view down the valley of the Rhone 
is exceedingly fine. Far below, a glimpse of the 
valley is caught, winding among the mountains, and 
displaying some signs of vegetable life, in striking 
contrast to the scenes around us. Even pine and 
larches have failed us, ere now, and we are hemmed 
in by barren rocks with here and there large masses 
of ice and snow. With the excepiion of an occa- 
sional stone building constructed for the purpose of 
affording travellers a refuge from the fearful snow 
storms of spring or autumn, there was no habita- 
tion of any kind within miles of us. 

At about ten o’clock, A. M., we reached the 
Hospice, built on the summit of the pass, 6,540 feet 
above the level of the sea. This is a very large 
plain edifice of stone. The diligence stopped, while 
we went in to inspect the building. We were met 
atthe door by a Monk of the St. Bernard order, 
habited in the black garb of the order. These 
Monks have a very benevolent occupation here, as 
it is to seek out travellers exposed to death amid 
the awful terrors of an Alpine snow storm. To 
doubt their disinterested benevolence would be pre- 


* The term gallery denotes, in this instance, one of those 
artificial excavations made to carry the road through a pro- 


jecting shoulder of the mountain; or it is used to denote 








sumption, after all the evidence which their breth- 
ren of Mt. St. Bernard have given to the world ; 
but it must be conceded that their profession is 
highly favorable to their health, which was evinced 
by their well-favored appearances. The reverend 
father conducted us about the building with a good 
deal of politeness. ‘The house was very comforta- 
ble within. ‘There were many large and commo- 
dious rooms. Finally, we were conducted into a 
neat chapel, attached to the edifice, at one side of 
which, is a charity box, where each of us put in his 
donation for the support of this benevolent institu- 
tion. At parting, the Monk called two noble dogs, 
one of whom was the celebrated St. Bernard breed. 
They bounded forward eagerly to their master and 
seemed impatient for the search. 

We entered the diligence and drove rapidly to 
the village of Simplon, which is on the descent on 
the Italian side, being only 4,840 feet above the 
level of the sea. We arrived there at about eleven, 
and found dinner ready. Our landlady informed us 
that one kind of meat, of which we were partaking 
freely, was that of the chamois, or Alpine goat. 
This animal occupies the most inaccessible parts of 
the mountains and is taken with difficulty. The 
chamois go in companies, and observe the custom 
of setting one or two of their number to watch 
while the rest are eating. The watchers as soon 
as they see any indications of danger, give the 
alarm by a shrill whistle, when the herd scamper 
off. Persons travelling among the mountains, are 
surprised, sometimes, at hearing a shrill whistle 
proceeding from some cliff; looking up, they see 
those watchful sentinels communicating the alarm 
to their friends. The flesh is tough and unpleasant. 

The descent on the Italian side, from the village 
of Simplon, is gradual, and possesses no features 
of particular interest’ to the traveller, until he 
reaches the gallery of Algaby. Under other cir- 
cumstances, this might be an object worthy of par- 
ticular mention; but amid such an association of 
magnificcnt works as crown every short interval of 
the whole route, this deserves notice only as a kind 
of waymark, indicating to the traveller from this 
side, his near approach to the Gorge of the Gondo. 
The road is supported by solid masonry built up by 
the side of the Dovedro, a furious glacier torrent, 
that finds its bed at the bottom of the gorge. The 
bases of the opposite mountains draw very closely 
together, leaving scarcely room for the road and 
the torrent betweenthem. The precipices assume 
a terrific appearance, as they tower above the tra- 
veller for several hundred feet. He looks in vain 
for anything to prevent his vehicle going off the 
level terraced road, into the boiling torrent below, 
but a range of small] guardstones placed at intervals 
of ten or fifteen feet. We enter the gallery of 
Gondo, the longest of the Simplon galleries. It is 





one of those artificial constructions of masonry, built to 
protect the road from avalanches or glaciers from above. 


cut through the solid rock for the length of 596 
feet, and was a work of prodigious labor, having 
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taken “more than one hundred men, in gangs of 
eight, relieving each other day and night, for eigh- 
teen months, to pierce a passage.” ‘Two large holes 
were cut in the outer wall, to admit light and assist 
their operations. But nothing can exceed the gran- 
deur of the view that presents itself immediately 
afier leaving the gallery on the Italian side. We 
crossed a bridge and went about forty yards, when 
we stopped. ‘The entrance to the gallery was in 
full view before us. At the right of it, the Dove- 
dro was forcing its way between huge rocks which 
confined its passage, and caused it to make a beau- 
tiful cascade; while, on the left of the gallery, 
another mountain torrent had formed a cascade, the 
volume of which passed under the bridge as it 
hastened to unite with the Dovedro. 

The road continued for a long distance, close 
under the side of the mountain, out of which it 
was scooped in many places. The road is still car- 
ried by the bank of the torrent; on the opposite 
side of the latter, the mountain rises precipitously 
to the height of several hundred feet. I have seen 
many pictures of this scene ; but none which seemed 
to me to convey a correct impression of the gran- 
deur and beauty of the original.* Further on, I 
observed many places where large masses of rock 
had fallen into the bed of the torrent. 

We were now on the Italian side, in the domi- 
nions of the king of Sardinia. The road was not 
in so good a condition as it was on the Swiss side 
of the pass ; still, one could not but observe abun- 
dant evidences that great care was originally be- 
stowed to secure perfection throughout the whole 
work. 

We stopped at Jrella, the first frontier town, 
where our passports and baggage were subjected 
to the most rigid scrutiny. My clothes were tum- 
bled most ruthlessly. My books were taken out, 
and handed to a functionary. Coming to my didle, 
he turned over its leaves carefully, and asked if it 
was protestante. Receiving an answer in the af- 
firmative, he scrutinized its pages very closely, to 
be sure that it contained no leaves of Italian. This 
investigation was much more rigid than I had been 
subjected to, two months before, when landing at 
Genoa. It seems to be a principle of Sardinian 
officers, to examine the effects of passengers much 
more closely, who come from the continent, than 
from sea. 

At Crevola, we passed a fine bridge over the 
Dovedro, that empties into the Toccia, at this place. 
All the passengers began to remark the bright sky 
of Italy, and highly cultivated fields. Nature ap- 
peared to our eyes clad in a more beautiful mantle 
than before, as we viewed the strange contrast pre- 
sented by the luxuriant vegetation of Italy to the 
sterility of the Canton Valais, or the rocky and 

* I held Conder’s Italy in my hand at the time, and found 


the engraving intended to represent this scene, defective in 
these respects. 


snow clad heights that we had been traversing. 
The Frenchmen and Swiss, among our passengers, 
were especially delighted to see grape-vines grow~- 
ing luxuriantly on tall arbors, instead of being con- 
fined on short poles. 

To a stranger ascending a mountain pass for the 
first time, the changes which vegetation undergoes 
at successive grades of elevation, present an in- 
teresting spectacle. I do not make this remark so 
much of the pass of the Simplon, as of that of Mé. 
Cenis ; for the former is too rocky and barren to 
afford the most striking contrasts. Suppose that 
about seven hours are requisite for the ascent, as 
in the case of the Simplon. He commences the 
ascent from the plain, where vines and various 
fruits are growing luxuriantly. As he ascends, 
these fail imperceptibly, and their place is assumed 
by the ash, and elm, and maple, or the sturdy oak, 
with here and there a cedar tree. A chill in the 
air, begins to be sensible as he advances, such, as 
in our latitude, would indicate the first approach of 
autumn. This increases as he advances. He 
seems to be entering amid mountains, whose tops, 
at no great elevation above him, are crowned with 
snow. Thechillingsensation increases. He feels 
the necessity of active walking to keep him warm. 
The trees with which he had been familiar fail, 
and their places are filled with pines and larches, 
Even apple trees find too little warmth in this cli- 
mate for their support. Pines and larches hang on 
with obstinacy to the last, and do not fail until the 
appearance of stunted grass indicates the climate 
of Lapland. Finally, even the stunted grass fails, 
and nothing succeeds but one universal barrenness, 
or masses of snow and ice which tower amid pe- 
rennial winter. The same changes follow, though 
in an opposite order, as he descends, and vegeta- 
tion, by being placed in such immediate contrast 
with the barrenness of winter, assumes new hues 
of loveliness. 

We arrived at Domo d’ Ossola at about four 
o’clock in the afternoon. This is a town of some 
importance, and to those who have not been con- 
versant with Italian architecture, it exhibits a novel 
and interesting appearance. It derives much of its 
importance from the fact of its being on the grand 
Simplon route. Its buildings are stuceoed, and are 
usually much more massive than those of Switzer- 
land. There is a heavy style of architecture pre- 
vailing in these countries to which we are strangers 
in the United States; a fact that may easily be 
accounted for when we consider that works erected 
here, are expected to survive the lapse of centu- 
ries, and to find in future no improvement in society, 
I looked in vain, in Domo d’ Ossola, for those taste- 
ful stone fountains which one meets with so fre- 
quently in all Swiss towns. 

We drove up to the diligence office, through a 
heavy archway, and stopped for the night. The 
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mountain, had done its work, and would not be al- 
lowed to run regularly any further in Sardinia. A 
diligence, under the direction of a Sardinian con- 
ductor, and postilion, leaves Domo d’ Ossola early 
every morning for Milan, the termination of the 
Simplon road. This road commences at Geneva. 
The distance thence to Brieg, where the route 
leaves the valley of the Rhone, for the purpose of 
commencing the ascent of the mountain, is about 
140 miles; from Brieg to Domo d’ Ossola, the dis- 
tance is about 40 miles; and thence to Milan, about 
60 miles, making 240 miles for the whole. 

I had found a new inducement for visiting Mi- 
Jan. I had found some agreeable companions in 
two of my fellow travellers of the diligence, and 
hoped from their society to derive much pleasure. 
With their advice, and the promise of their- assis- 
tance to explain my difficulties, I determined to pay a 
visit to the commandant of Domo d’ Ossola, and 
solicit his advice respecting my passport. We 
accordingly called upon the commandant at the 
Hotel de Ville, and were received with an urbanity 
and kindness unusual among the public officers of 
Sardinia. In reply to my questions, he advised me 


to enclose my passport to the British Consul* at 
Milan, requesting him to endorse the passport, if 
“regular,” and solicit the requisite permission for 
me to pass the Austrian frontier, from the authori- 
ties at Milan. Meanwhile, I could go on with my 
companions to Baveno, visit the Boromean Islands 


and repair to Arona, a frontier town, to await the 
return of my passport. The commandant kindly 
wrote me a passport provisoire, to serve me mean- 
while. 

We were summoned at half after two o'clock, on 
the following morning, to take our places in the 
diligence for Baveno, a small town on the lake Mag- 
giore, much visited by travellers in consequence 
of its proximity to the Borromean islands. We 
arrived at Baveno, at seven o’clock, A. M., and 
from the windows and balcony of our hotel, had a 
charming view of the lake. Isola Balla and Isola 
Madre are seen at a distance in the bay ; and some 
indications of artificial elevations on each island 
are seen rising amidst a mass of foliage. The 
Simplon road separated our hotel from the water of 
the lake. Near the shore, lazy watermen were 
seen reclining in their boats, and gazing vacantly 
upon the blue shade which was thrown over the 
mountains that seemed to hem in the bay. These 
fishermen support themselves upon the fees obtained 
by taking travellers to visit the islands. Thecharge 
for this service is five francs for the first hour, and 
one franc for each additional hour; besides which, 
they expect a bonne main of a franc or more. 

Upon bargaining with our boatman, we were told 
that he could take us to Arona, a place about eight 
miles further down the lake, and the last frontier 
town of Sardinia, on condition of our paying him 

* There is no American Consul at Milan. 





a slight additional sum. ‘To this, we readily as- 
sented ; but our calculations were unexpectedly 
disappointed by the interference of the douaniers 
(custom-house officers,) as we were about to carry 
our baggage on board of the craft. We were told 
that we were at liberty to go upon the lake as much 
as we chose ourselves, but not to carry our effects 
thereupon ; for the lake being neutral ground be- 
tween Austria and Sardinia, the authorities of each 
wish to impose a check upon individuals entering 
its territory, except by the regular routes. This 
prohibition, however, does not extend to persons 
taking passage on board the lake steamer. Ac- 
cordingly, we returned our baggage to the hotel, 
and engaged our boat for the trip to the islands 
simply. 

A young Englishman, an artist by profession, 
solicited permission to accompany us, and was ac- 
cepted. He had just come from Venice, by way 
of Milan, and gave us an amusing account of the 
vexations to which the traveller is subjected all 
along the route, from the insolence of the douaniers, 
and the hindrances thrown in his way to cause him 
to leave some of his money at every important | 
town along the line of his route. Travellers in 
these countries know the truth of this by sad expe- 
rience. We were unnecessarily detained over 
night at Domo d’ Ossola, in order to contribute 
something to the support of that important town. 

The bay of the Borromean Islands, is an arm of 
the lake Maggiore, and is about ten miles in length 
and six in breadth. The Count Borromeo, an Ita- 
lian noble, is the sole proprietor of the lake and of 
the interesting group of islands it contains. In 
1671, an ancestor of his, erected a palace upon 
Isola Bella, the largest of the islands, and by trans- 
planting thither an immense quantity of rich earth, 
converted this mass of slate into a rich garden 
abounding with every variety of fruits and flowers. 
Isola Madre was subsequently built upon. Both 
are at present unoccupied by the noble proprietor 
and his family, but are kept in order by servants 
who reside on them, while a handsome revenue is 
derived from the contributions of the immense 
number of visitors who resort to these celebrated 
islands. 

The water of the lake is of a beautiful green color, 
and is extremely clear. The heights about the 
bay, are covered with luxuriant groves of olives 
and with vines. In the distance, we descried the 
Simplon mountain covered with snow. 

We first passed the Isola di Piscatori, or Isle 
of Fishermen. It is covered with the huts of fisher- 
men who have purchased of the proprietor, at an 
enormous charge, the right of practising their voca- 
tion within the bay. Our boatmen told us the 
amount, which I have forgotten, and assured us 
that the fishermen with difficulty made a living from 
the poor returns they received. 

Isola Madre, where we first landed, has not had 
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such vast treasures lavished upon it, as its sister 
isle; but still, it has its peculiar beauties. Its sides 
are supported by a terrace, at intervals in which 
are steps constructed for convenience in landing 
from boats. ‘The first appearance presented by this 
island, is that of a garden of trees and shrubs un- 
der the highest state of cultivation, while nothing 
unsightly occurs to mar the general beauty. On 
one side stands a large plain edifice of stone, and 
near it, another that is in ruins. We landed and 
were met by the garcon, who is the only resident 
on the island. We first passed through an arbor 
of vines, and then ascended three successive ter- 
races. Around each of these were orange and 
Jemon trees artificially spread out so as to cover 
the perpendicular face of the wall. The island 
throughout must afford a rich treat to the botanist, 
as it contains shrubs and flowers selected with the 
greatest care and without regard to expense. 

A short row from here brought us to Isola Bella 
or handsome island ; deservedly so called, one would 
say, as he gazed upon it, and beheld its nine terra- 
ees rising one above another, each covered with 
orange trees artificially spread out so as to hide the 
masonry, and looking more like the leafy abode of 
fairies than a residence for human beings. Ca- 
lypso and her nymphs, it has been suggested, might 
delight to ramble over its groves and find in its 
miniature grottoes (artificial however,) some com- 
pensation for the absence of Ulysses. The beauty 
of this island is marred by one circumstance. A 
eollection of rude huts belonging to fishermen, 
whose craft are seen lying upon the little sandy 
beach left in that condition, for their use, are seen 
on the western side of the island, and look in strange 
contrast with its general beauty. 

‘Ve landed on this beach, and ascended a pair of 
steps to the court of the palace, where we met a 
servant who offered to escort us. The palace is 
large, but inelegant. We observed within its walls, 
a few good paintings, and several good specimens 
of statuary, as a Minerva by Canova, and a Venus 
by some good artist. I was conducted into the 
room where Napoleon slept after the battle of Ma- 
rengo; a small mahogany bedstead supported the 
victor, on that occasion. We were conducted into 
an artificial grotto made of two large rooms. The 
pillars and walls are covered with rough pieces 
of lava. A fountain is attached to one of the 
walls. 

From the palace, we were conducted into the 
grounds. ‘These contain very many valuable trees. 
Among others, are the coffee plant, which grows 
here to the height of twenty feet; the magnolia, 
the olive, and a number of magnificent bay trees. 
Upon one of these, I saw some illegible carving, 
which is said to have been done by Napoleon with 
his penknife. Upon the topmost terrace, there is 
a large equestrian statue representing a child mount- 


mal; also, a colossal statue of Cardina] Carlo Bor- 
romeo. 

One cannot but regard Isola Bella, with its beauty 
and magnificence, as illustrating the spirit of a 
semi-barbarous age, when the nobles had power 
and wealth sufficient to gratify any taste, however 
fanciful. 

After dinner, the Frenchman and I engaged a 
voiturter, to carry us to Arona, distant nearly 
nine miles. Here I stopped to await the return of 
my passport from Milan, while my comrade con- 
tinued his route to that city. 





VACATION SCRIBBLINGS ; 
OR, LETTERS FROM A COLLEGE DOWN EAST. 


BY A SOUTHRON, 


Friend Quamdurus,—There are happy moments 
in the life of the student, as well as in the life of 
those who have gone forth to try their fortunes in 
the world. The one, employs his time and talents 
in devising and maturing plans for the acquisition 
of wealth and high places of distinction ; the other, 
when uninfluenced by the petty ambition often 
encouraged by the annual distribution of college 
honors, delights to revel amid the beauties of the 
classics, (Horace of course being his favorite) and, 
admiring the philosophy they inculcate, lives up to 
the good old maxim of “carpe diem ;” and, pro- 
vided his pockets are not empty, regards with sto- 
ical apathy every incident that tends to mar his 
happiness, or break in upon his “ way of life.” 
And while the American student would essentially 
differ in his opinion with Mr. Howitt, in making 
the meerschaum and deer-bottle, the indispensable 
companions of his solitary musings, give him but a 
mild Havana, and he will walk the earth with as 
much non-chalance as if he were in reality “lord 
of creation.” But for myself, however, I am free 
to confess that, with Cowper, I have often “ longed 
for a lodge in some vast wilderness,” where my 
mind might never again be driven to the unwel- 
come task of investigating the abstruse relations of 
some “ original point,” nor where the sound of the 
matin-bell could put to flight my morning dreams. 

Such then being my peculiar temperament, you 
can more easily imagine than pen describe, with 
what feelings I lately welcomed the quiet shades of 
vacation-life. O how one’s heart leaps for joy, 
when the dull routine of college duties has ended, 
and the morning-star of his long wished-for free- 
dom, first dawns upon him! What bustle and con- 
fusion does the final “ breaking-up” present! How 
delightful to join in the hearty laugh of our exulting 
classmates, and, having bid them farewell, to fol- 
low with anxious eye their retreating carriage, 
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ing them on to gladden the hearts of the “ friends 
of their better days,” who are impatiently awaiting 
to sound the “ Io triumphe” of their return! After 
the emotions that such an event always awaken 
within me, have died away, ’tis a pleasant recrea- 
tion, since the distance of my home confines me to 
the north, to tread the winding paths on the neigh- 
boring “‘ Sassacus” or “ Regicide’—those “ mute 
sentinels” over this queen of cities,—famous both 
in story and in song. If indeed you are a lover of 
natural scenery, here, hanging like Virgil’s goats 
from the rugged cliffs, you will have extended be- 
fore you, landscapes of such exquisite beauty, as 
seldom greet the eye of the traveller while standing 
on Alpine heights. And although you may en- 
counter no wandering gypsy to amuse you by the 
narration of your “ buena ventura,” nor hear the 
animating strains of the plodding arriero, still you 
enjoy the satisfaction of knowing that no “king of 
Sherwood” will cross your path, and that you are 
secure from the contrabandistas that infest the wild 
sierras of Spain. 

Indeed, pleasant recollections will at times flit 
across one’s mind, even while forcing his way 
through the “ deep-tangled wild-wood,” where 


* At each step the stranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake,” 


upon the sudden appearance of a single violet; a 
flower which, natural to almost every clime, Words- 
worth somewhere calls a “ pilgrim bold in nature’s 
care,” and under the name of “ pallentes violas,” 
found a place in the songs of the good old Man- 
tuan bard. 

Bat whenever I climb and gain a seat upon some 
jutting promontory, the beauty of the material world 
soon eases to make an impression on my mind, and 
leaves me, statue-like, thinking of beloved ones, 
though far away, and dreaming o’er the memory of 
those, who, now inhabitants of the mysterious 
spirit-land, once were accustomed to add living- 
charms to the “hour of my childhood.” While 
thus I remain, as it were, buried in one of those de- 
lightful reveries in which all are accustomed more 
or less to indulge—when manhood fancies itself 
living over again the happier days of youth, the 
paradise of life—my memory seems to have taken 
to itself wings, and borne me back to the “ green 
pastures” and “ babbling brooks,” where, blithe and 
full of youthfal glee, I ran the roundelays of plea- 
sure. . O then my heart seems again to bound with 
the elasticity of childhood, and awakens within me 
the poetry of the past. The past! ‘tis a harp, 
whose music, provided our conscience is at rest, 
will ever delight us in our manliest days, and 
charm away our cares in the “ sear and yellow leaf” 
of age. 

But I must check the speed of my wayward Pe- 
gasus, and turning about, come down from these 
mountains, and give you a description of what I 








saw, and “ what I did’nt,” as Dickens would add, 
on a certain evening I lately passed in a neighbor- 
ing country village. 

“ What! an evening at a country village in New 
England!” I fancy you exclaim, “ what pleasure 
could you find there?” “Are not the yankees a 
cold-hearted and selfish people, rank abolitionists, 
and do they not connive at the speedy overthrow of 
our most sacred institutions ?” 

Calm, for a moment, my friend, your malevolent 
spirit ; and, if you'll only give credence to my word, 
you will immediately lay aside those ill-founded 
prejudices that have taken possession of your mind. 
You are not alone, however, in the opinion you en- 
tertain in regard to the land of the “blue laws.” 
Unfortunately, many throughout the sunny South, 
think and speak as you do,—and your humble ser- 
vant once was among that deluded number. Bat 
from a short sojourn east of the Hudson, I can with 
pleasure testify to the hospitality of the New Eng- 
land people. ‘There is no land where the stranger 
is more welcomed, or where the hand of friendship 
is more freely extended. ‘The abolitionists are 
few in number; and are universally held in that 
contempt, which the wildness of their schemes 
justly draws down upon them. 

But to return: When college exercises were 
lately suspended, “ our crowd,” believing that the 
mountain air and rural sports would have a benefi- 
cial influence over their health, concluded to pass 
a short time in some neighboring village ; and after 
consultation, settled upon L, , in distance, only a 
short day’s ride from the university, and beautifully 
situated near Long Island Sound. As the Donand 
Squire, the far-famed improvisatorie, had some im- 
portant “ settling-ups” to make, it was thought ad- 
visable that myself, in company with a friend, 
whom I will introduce you to, under the name of 
Glaucus, should go directly on to the aforesaid vil- 
lage, and make adequate preparations for our com- 
pany’s entertainment; a task easily accomplished, 
since Glaucus had there been stationed “ minister 
plenipotentiary” during the past year. Accor- 
dingly, we were soon “armed and equipped” in a 
suitable manner for our romantic excursion ; carry- 
ing with us, besides all the monthlies, ‘‘ Hoboken,” 
Fay’s last novel (which is decidedly the novel of 
the day, and among many other good things, con- 
tains a fine sketch of the life of a duellist. Al- 
though the shocking murder of Frank Lennox 
may be objected to, as quite unnatural.) After we 
had repeatedly urged our friends to follow as soon 
as possible, and were assured of their intention so 
to do, the long-expected diligence at last made its 
appearance ; we lost but a few seconds in gaining 
a comfortable (') seat, the door slammed behind us, 
the postilion was on his box, and, amid the prancing 
of our horses and the shrill report of the lash, we 
were wheeled away, leaving behind us long circling 
clouds of dust. 
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CHAPTER IL 


The next day, we found ourselves welcome 
guests at the house of a pretty, little, sociable, se- 
rio-comico kind of a woman ; and, as might be ex- 
pected, since our good lady was not a disciple of 
single blessedness, a “ pledge of their mutual loves” 
was at intervals seen and heard about the premises, 
much to the annoyance of all studiously inclined 
bachelors. After breakfast, Glaucus and myself 
strolled away upon the hills to enjoy the rural 
scenery for which New England is so justly cele- 
brated ; each in turn playing the pedant by quoting 
from almost every author we ever read or heard of, 
passages which we fain would believe were descrip- 
tive of the very scenes around us. But itis aglo- 
rious sight—one which, while it fills the mind with 
all the rainbow hues that tinge the poet’s dream, 
also re-opens the closed up fountains of universal 
benevolence in the heart of the anchorite—to stand 
upon these towering mountains that command a 
distant prospect, where Nature and Art appear to 
have “ improved upon themselves” in spreading out 
before you the beauties of their own creation. O 
it makes me feel proud of my native land, and 
calls forth the tribute of a grateful heart to the 
Creator of all, even while on these barren cliffs to 
be conscious that here the sceptre of the “‘ tyrant is 
broken,” and that the olive-branch of peace throws 
a safe-guard around our commerce as it ploughs the 
briny deep, and adorns the domestic life of our 
great and happy people. 

“The evening and the morning” of several days 
came and passed away, without bringing any news 
from our expected friends. And knowing that it 
is almost as easy to predict the “ way of an eagle 
through the sky,” as to anticipate the many whim- 
whams of an idle student, we were about giving 
over their arrival altogether, when, on a certain 
afternoon, the veritable persons of the old Don and 
Squire were very unexpectedly ushered into our 
room. A hearty shaking of hands ensued, and 
after satisfactory apologies were submitted for their 
not coming sooner, we willingly resigned ourselves 
to the “ feast of reason ani flow of "—soul we came 
near writing, but with stricter propriety we should 
say—hard-cider. 

As Glaucus and myself had an engagement for 
the evening to call on some of the fairer portion 
of the village, (the elite of course,) it was decided 
that our newly arrived cavaliers should “ honor us 
with their company.” And for their special bene- 
fit, a note was dispatched to Miss Z ——, soliciting 
the pleasure of introducing our friends, and request- 
ing the additional favor that she would “ call in” a 
few of her neighbors, so that they might accidentally 
be present upon our entrance. 

Tea at length was over ; the cirro-stratus extend- 
ing along the western horizon soon became of a 
golden hue, as it reflected back on the village 





church-steeple, the last lingering rays of day—the 
twilight of his fading glory. In due time our toi- 
let had been made, and as night began to thicken, 
we witnessed the Don and Squire make their debut 
in a country parlor, by an introduction to Miss Eu- 
genia—Miss Laura—and Miss Zarina; their last 
names we omit for the sake of brevity. Another 
“belle” was expected in every moment, to com- 
plete the number. In the meantime, there sat the 
Don with Miss Z—— in one corner of the room, 
making very particular inquiries about the “ vil- 
lage of L—— ;” “whether it was considered heal- 
thy 2” “If the society was gay?” “If parties 
were common?” “The number of inhabitants ?” 
The answers to all of which and such-like ques- 
tions, he received with much apparent satisfaction. 
Nearly opposite, across the room, were seated Miss 
L—— and myself, discussing—no matter what; 
while on the sofa were seen Glaucus and Miss 
E-——, with the Squire (miserable visu) seated 
hard-by in a remarkably erect posture, giving par- 
ticular attention to what was being said between 
the couple at his side; although unfortunately the 
burden of their remarks happened to be as incom- 
prehensible to him as the language of the Basque. 
However, the Squire endured right-manfully his 
painful suspense, and only exhibited a slight em- 
barrassment by now and then thrusting (with an 
affected dignity) his hand into his coat-pocket, and 
drawing forth a white kerchief, coolly applied it to 
his mouth, and having forced a “gentle cough,” 
returned it again to its former place. Knowing 
him to be a modest or “ verdant” young man, I de- 
termined to “see him out of his scrape” by resign- 
ing to him my own seat ; although Miss L—— her- 
self seemed to have been guided by the old Ger- 
man motto “vien bedeuke, wenig sage,” or as 
Shakspeare has it, “‘a maid should have no tongue 
but thought.” My seat was accordingly offered 
him; which, after expressing great reluctance at 
depriving me of my “truly happy situation,” he 
“screwed his courage to the sticking place,” and 
accepted—and verily, it proved a sticking place to 
him. As soon as he was seated vis-a-vis to Miss 
L—— I designedly withdrew a short distance, 
leaving them alone in their glory. 

The Squire was now for a moment even more 
uneasy than before. He sat for several minutes 
perfectly silent—* vox fancibus haesit.” At one 
moment he would cast a stealthy glance at Miss 
L——; then again he would gaze steadily at the 
figures on the carpet, as if he were admiring the 
exquisite skill displayed in wedding together their 
many-colored threads. At length, however, he 
discovered a bouquet tastily arranged in a tumbler of 
water which stood upon the centre-table. This 
seemed to have given him an idea; and he now 
“lifted up his voice” (at the same time pulling out. 





his handkerchief) and addressed Miss L, (whose 
face was now like the “ rosy-fingered Aurora”) by 
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observing, that “ in one respect he believed all man- 
kind were alike.” 

‘“* What is that ?” quickly replied Miss L——, as 
if agreeably surprised. 

** All seem to coincide in loving flowers,” an- 
swered the Squire. 

The Rubicon was passed, and the Squire was 
himself again—for his tongue, like the Irishman’s 
donkey, ‘* was hard to get started, but when once it 
got a-going the D couldn’t stop it.” In the 
conversation which followed, the words “ Italy,” 
** South,” and “Georgia” were frequently over- 
heard. And occasionally, after the Squire had 
spun some wondrous tale about the land of his 
birth, the fair one expressed her surprise by the 
emphatical language of “ do tell!” 

Our company now became more familiar and 
communicative ; when Glaucus suddenly called the 
attention of all present to himself by the exclama- 
tion of “ never loved!” 

“You are progressing rapidly, Glaucus;” said 
the Don. ' 

“ The fact is, ladies,” replied Glaucus, rising up, 
“Miss E has just told me she never loved.” 

“ Why, Eugene !” exclaimed the other fair-ones, 
and simultaneously approached the “loving pair.” 

“ Well, be that as it may,” said Eugene, “I will 
be bold enough in return, Mr. Glaucus, in presence 
of these witnesses, to ask if ever you were in love ?” 

* Tin love! ha, ha, ha,” shouted Glaucus, draw- 


ing himself up to his full height, “ why, dont you 
think me capable of loving? really you might as 
well have asked me if I ever eat anything.” 

“ By no means, by no means,” interrupted the 
Squire ; ‘“‘ no one acquainted with you ever doubted 


your capacity for that office.” The laugh was on 
Glaucus; but Miss E—— again put her question : 
“seriously though, did you ever love, Mr. Glau- 
cus ?” 

“To speak frankly, ladies,” he replied, “If I 
never Aad loved, the time has arrived when my 
heart would no longer prove invulnerable to the 
shafts of Cupid.” 

“* Downright flattery,” exclaimed the ladies all at 
once; “and,” continued one voice, “I sometimes 
think there is no such thing as love—’tis a mere 
fiction of the imagination.” 

“Fiction of the imagination”’—‘“ no such thing 
as love, indeed!” said the Squire, repeating the 
words with considerable emphasis—“ all the ani- 
mal and physical world exhibit a sympathy of feel- 
ing—a love. Stray forth upon the neighboring 
hills, Miss E , and you will hear the feathered 


warblers of the groves, singing the praises of their- 


lady-love! The school-miss, while secluded from 
the world, thinks and dreams of naught but love! 
The cottage-girl in her silent musings, chants a bal- 
Jad that tells a tale of love! It mingles with the 
Poet’s fancy, and wakes his lyre to its sweetest 
melodies! It has led the warrior captive, and proved 





the Sylla and Charybdis to the happiness of thou- 
sands! ‘ Amor vincit omnia.’ ” 

‘‘ Et nos cedamus amori,” chimed in the Don. 

The ladies thought there was more ¢ruth than 
poetry in the Squire’s remarks. 

“A button,” “a button,” now exclaimed Miss 
L——-; at which, the squire, feeling that he de- 
served one for his eloquent defence of love, began 
to “color up” and feel for his kerchief. But he 
was agreeably relieved by seeing those around him 
form a circle with the chairs, for the purpose of 
playing the game of “ button ;” which, though under 
a very unassuming name, allows one, as will be 
seen by the sequel, to assume more liberties than 
gaming generally. 

Here the old maid of the house was introduced, 
to “ complete the number and superintend the per- 
formances.” I have hitherto eschewed all descrip- 
tions of our fair friends; because, in most cases, 
they are neither more nor less than a great bore. 
But for the benefit of those who are over-scrupu- 
lous on this subject, I will here simply state, that 
the girls were all pretty, and needed none of your 
rouge to give their cheeks the glow of health. 
Their dresses were made after the latest city fash- 
ions, including of course the “ bustle”—Apropos— 
speaking of “‘ bustles” reminds me of a verse I 
lately saw somewhere in print, celebrating their 
beauty and utility; and, as it expresses my own 
sentiments in regard to those “‘ back-gammons,” I 
quote it: 

“ Bustles are not an empty show, 
For man’s illusion given ; 
They’re filled with bran, or stuffed with tow— 


They stick out ’bout a feet, or so, 
And look first rate, by Heaven.” 


But to proceed with our game; all seated them- 
selves, with the exception of one—but this person 
took the “ button,” (which by-the-by was a ring) 
and went round giving, or at least pretending to 
give it, to all; then, each one would be asked “ who 
has the button?” If we happened to guess the 
right one, no penalty ensued ; but if not, we must 
needs appoint some one of the company to pronounce 
sentence on us; and whatever this sentence may 
be (even to the kissing of such-and-such a young 
lady) we are expected to execute it. 

Accordingly, we began the game, anticipating 
much pleasure. The button was passed—and be- 
ginning with the Squire, Miss E—— inquired of 
him, “ who has the button?” He was no Yankee in 
“ suessing”—his judge was appointed—and the 
Don sentenced him to “ kneel to Miss L—— and 
kiss her left hand!” As the play was entirely new 
to the Squire, he remained for a moment in his 
chair, doubting the propriety of venturing so far as 
to kiss the young lady’s hand. Being urged, how- 
ever, by the other fairies to “do his duty,” he 
stepped up rather awkwardly to Miss L—— and 
(to the great amusement of all present) dropped 
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down on both knees and kissed his Psyche’shand. At 
last the Don was called upon to “ kiss the old maid,” 
which he readily complied with; wishing, how- 
ever, that it had been some one else. Miss Z 
and myself once were judged to “ go-a-roaming ;” 
which implies, that she must “accept my arm,” 
and walk round the circle—while she kisses each 
gentleman, and J each lady. The Don and Squire 
were very particular not to be overlooked during 
this maneeuvre ; and the former, was sentenced to 
express his opinion on Temperance. The game, 
however, proved highly inderesting to our young 
southern gallants—especially the ‘‘ circumstances” 
and ‘indispensables.” Just before closing the 
‘‘ performances,” it was whispered round among 
the ladies, that the Squire was a Poet, and more- 
over, an improvisatore ! The penalty soon followed ; 
he was to favor us with an “ original extempora- 
neous song.” 

The Squire made objections by saying, that that 
was impossible, unless he had a “ guitar.” 

“You shall not long plead that as an excuse,” 
said Miss Z ; and running into an adjoining 
room, she soon re-appeared with the stringed instru- 
ment—and handing it to the Squire, laughingly ob- 
served, “‘ now for the song.” 

Miss L—— was requested to propose a theme 
for the poet (!); while his objections to singing at 
all, were wholly unheeded ; the guitar trembled in 
his hands. At length Miss L judged Zarina 
to be seated directly facing the Squire, and that 
she should be the “ burden of his song.” 

Miss Z was accordingly led blushing to the 
chair ; where she remained even more embarrassed 
than the Squire himself. In the meantime, the 
guitar sent forth “ sweet discord,” as the fingers of 
the poet carelessly strayed across its strings. All 
were silent, and inquiringly gazed upon “him of 
the lyre;” who, suddenly striking up the plain- 
tive tune of “ Poor Bessy was a sailor’s wife,” aad 
looking at the inspirer of his muse, began : 














I. 


Zarina is the girl I love, 
Zarina fair and gay ; 

As harmless as the turtle dove, 
And lively as the Jay. 


Il. 
Her cheeks are like the rosy morn, 
Ere Phoebus in his car, 
To chase the night from hill and lawn, 
Comes beaming from a-far! 


Ill. 


And, O her eyes, her clear blue eyes ! 
There there, I see them now, 

As, sparkling at my verse, they rise 
Beneath her snow-white brow! 


Iv. 


While on her gently budding breast, 
Which moves them up and down, 


Vv. 
But ah! that lip, that ruby lip! 
I can but it compare— 
(Of Herma’s dew, one these might sip !) 
To the op’ning rose most fair! 
VI. 
While thus he sits, or night or day, 
And looks out on the lea, 
I oft shall say, though far away, 
Does she remember me? 
Vil. 
“ My heart leaps up when | behold” 
Her heave a gentle sigh ! 
This village will for e’er unfold 
“A rainbow in my sky !” 
Here the song ended ; and Glaucus, who had with 
difficulty refrained from laughter, while the Squire 
was singing, now gave vent to his pent-up feelings, 
by observing in a jocose manner, “that the song 
led him back in imagination to the palmy days of 
chivalry and romance; when the wandering min- 
strel and Troubadour poured forth their wild and 
impassioned notes in the attentive ears of “ fair 
ladye.” ‘Truly the gift of song is great! and right 
well has the Venusian bard expressed it—‘ poeta 
nascitur, non fit.” 

He then moved that a “copy of the Squire’s 
song be requested for publication.” But our poet 
peremptorily refused; at the same time quoting 
something from Cowper about “ poetic birth” and 
“labors of their own.” By the aid of a good 
memory, however, I have been enabled to rescue 
from oblivion the above verses, which we hope 

“Time shall admire, his me]lowing touch employ, 
And mend the immortal fabric, not destroy.” 

At a late hour, having wished our fair enter- 
tainers happy dreams, as we now do those who 
have accompanied us thus far, we wended our way 
home, satisfied with having added another to the 
Gal-adays of our college life. 

On the following morn, much to our tegret, and, 
doubtless, to that of the young ladies also, the Don 
and Squire bade us adieu, and returned to the city, 
like him of La-Mancha, highly elated at their “ un- 
heard-of adventure ;” and with the very natural 
resolution, that this should not be their last evening 
in a New England village. 

Yours, truly, 

Sandhill, Ga. 


E. 8S. S. 





LAPSUS PENNE. 


Even Mr. Alison, one of the most popular and brilliant 
writers of the day, is sometimes found tripping in his style. 
Referring to the violent excesses of the English opposition, 
and their reprehensible palliation of the crimes of the 
French Jacobins, he says—“ No hesitation need be felt by 
an English writer in expressing this opinion, because the 
ablest of the liberal party, in France themselves, admit that 





Her auburn hair, in ringlets rest, 
In rich profusion thrown ! 


VoL. IX—56 


their partizans in this county fell into this erroneous error.” 
This is certainly inelegant, tosay nothing of its incorrectness, 
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LOVE SKETCHES. 
NO. VIL. 
THE POET’S EXPERIENCE. 


Ah! never yet, hath human hope, 
By human love been filled, 

There liveth in the dreaming heart 
A longing never stilled. 


And poet! for a better light, 
Thy soul must ever yearn, 

Till thoughts that had their birth in heaven 
To heaven shall return. 


It were a singular history, the relation of the 
impulses which prompt individuals to trace the de- 
tails of their own thoughts and feelings. With 
many, doubtless that amour propre which delights 
in painting itself, has been the moving motive; 
some have written from the lack of pleasanter occu- 
pation; and a very few, from a painful conviction 
of their own indiscretions, or failings, have wished 
to render them to others, a lesson and a warning. 
In neither of these classes can I be included, and 
I can scarcely define the emotions which actuate 
me, to picture now some brief memories of a life 
that begins to grow wearisome, though its spring- 
time has hardly past. To you, my friend, the 
guardian angel of my childhood, the companion of 
iny boyish pleasures, the untiring comforter of my 
graver and sadder years, to you, Edith, these lines 
will not be valueless, and where could I better lay 
my vague remembrances, than before one who has 
long and tenderly striven to render those recollec- 
tions happy? We are separating now for the first 
time, and with grief at our parting, mingles a de- 
sire to leave with you something of an explanation 
of feelings, which even by you, have been occa- 
sionally misconstrued. You well know amid what 
sad and humiliating impressions my boyhood passed, 
and how wholly destitute it was of the sacred ties 
which usually link the young heart to its first home. 
Perhaps that consciousness of loneliness which 
came so early for me has tended to strengthen my 
yearning for home happiness, and my desire for the 
domestic sympathy so soon denied. I believe my 
character was prematurely developed, and the phy- 
sical defects, under which I labored, seemed to de- 
bar me from the natural enjoyments of my age, and 
served to sadden and confirm the reflective cast of 
my temperament. And yet, with all its humbling 
and keenly felt griefs, my lot was not then a dark 
one. It had hours of vivid ecstasy which would 
have atoned for trials even greater than mine, and 
when it was a strange pleasure to me to fancy I 
held spiritual communion with better and brighter 
beings than those our mortal eyes may look on. 
I imagined their presence was ever around me, 
that they haunted me in my nightly dreams, as in 
my waking visions, and watched with angelic pity 
and more than human tenderness, over one on whom 


and heavily. Gradually I lost the perpetual con- 

sciousness of my own debility, and my mind sought 

within itself for solace. The world of my silent 

thoughts became to me the palpable and real—and 

actual existence, the nothingness. Education open- 

ed resources which prevented the Jong continuance 

of depression ; I found sympathy and companion- 

ship among the poets of many lands, and the sweet 

shadow-realm of romance, with its inexhaustible 

and rapturous delights, unfolded before me its en- 

chanted treasures. I well remember the enthusi- 

astic realization of pleasure they produced, and the 

marvellous loveliness of those untold and bewil- 

dering visions which ‘came without slumber.” 

I lived a life of abstraction, lonely and apart ; a life 

full of beautiful creations, and brilliant with an 

enthusiast’s hopes. There were periods too, when 

the past lent me a strange sense of enjoyment, 
when I felt, with the distinctness of reality, that 
peculiar conviction of a prior existence which pro- 
bably all have experienced. It came to me, not 
vaguely but with almost a visible presence, en- 
wrapping my common lot with the mysteries of a 
different world, with the consciousness of a former 
life, of which memory retains no records, save these 
momentary glimpses, which serve but to startle the 
soul with the knowledge of its own marvels. 

It was a blessed era for me, when the power of 
composition first gleamed on my mind, when I ex- 
ulted in the wild impulses of a new gift, and hailed 
the golden dawning of abrighterday. The facility, 
or perhaps the conviction of possessing it, rose 
upon me suddenly, and I was astonished at the ac- 
curacy with which I could portray emotions that 
had hitherto appeared so strangely unutterable. As 
this faculty strengthened, I became ambitious, and 
the serenity of my existence was lost. [or awhile 
T was happy in the mere expression of my secret 
dreams, and I indulged unrestrainedly in the wild 
aspirations of a fervent and suddenly awakened 
intellect. Composition at length, deepened from 
an impulse to a passion, and gradually I grew more 
and more divided from the living world around me. 
It is a singular thing, how little even those who 
love us best, know of all we think and feel and 
hope. Even you, Edith, who watched over me 
with a tenderness passing that of a sister, knew 
nothing of the delirious excitement which frequently 
swayed me ; even you divined not the undercurrent 
of morbidly passionate reflection, concealed by an 
exterior prematurely calm and subdued. As these 
new promptings were confirmed, my character 
grew reserved, and [ shrank from even attempting 
the utterance of feelings, whose whole depth I had 
no words to tell. I labored under the usual conse- 
quences of such habits, the misconstruction of my 
motives and the false interpretation of my actions. 
Often, even as a child, have I borne in silence, 
reproofs which I did not deserve, and been blamed 





the weight of bodily infirmity had pressed so soon 


for coldness and indifference when my young heart 
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was fall te overflowing of an enthusiasm I was too 
proud and too shy to display. From what source 
these censures came, you know, dear Edith, and I 
need not sully my page by tracing a name, whose 
sound has long been to us both, a sorrowful and 
forbidden thing. Is it always the lot of fervent 
feelings to prove a grief to their possessor? I| 
sometimes believe so, for they have been to me, a 
source of trial through life, and I owe to the care- 
less condemnation which greeted and repressed my 
childish impulses, that spirit of reserve and dis- 
trust which has often darkened my maturer years. 
The reliance on my own powers which attends all 
my intellectual exertions, totally forsakes me where 
the affections are exercised, and I yearn with a 
visionary'’s fervor, for that intuitive and compre- 
hending sympathy, which perhaps no tie of the 
earth can ever bestow. Like all poetical tempera- 
ments, mine is slightly superstitious, and I would 
not relinquish for many material blessings, my plea- 
sant confidence in spiritual guardianship and com- 
munion. Smile if you will, Edith, at the wildness 
of my dreamings; but who shall say such faith is 
utterly vain and valueless, if it serve to cheer the 
solitary hours of bodily suffering, and to raise us 
beyond the thraldom of humanity; if it bear our 
thoughts upward, even for a moment, from the cares 
which soil them, and open before us, a passing 
glimpse of the beautiful land of the blest? O! not 
the growth of our own natures, are the glorious 
visions which visit us; there are holy watchers 
without, prompting the imystery within, and the 
poet, who turns in childlike credulity from the com- 
mon, to the purer world, is wafted by angels’ wings, 
and the written words of his inspiration, are but 
the recorded teachings of spirit-voices. ‘There 
have been periods in my own experience so full of 
excited emotion without visible cause, so fraught 
with permanent influences when I least expected 
them, that I may be forgiven for fancying such in- 
stants the peculiar gift of some presiding genius. 

Doyouremember, Edith, the evening we attended 
the concert of Nina.de t Have you forgotten 
how ardently I praised her singing and appearance, 
during our homeward ride, and how I accused you 
of unusual indifference, because you were strangely 
sad and quiet? My feelings that night were uncom- 
monly impressed by the mingled melody and beauty 
of the songstress, and her voice haunted my dreams 
with its rich and perfect harmony. My imagina- 
tion was interested for the time, though even then 
my tenderer thoughts were linked with another’s 
image, and I should probably soon have forgotten 
the vivid impression left by the Italian, had it not 
been accidentally confirmed. I went, the following 
day, to visit a young man whose situation had long 
excited my melancholy interest. His was a sad, 
but common story. Like many of his class, he 
had mistaken aspiring for inspiration, and poetical 
enthusiasm for genus. He had proved unfortu- 











nate in his literary labors, public criticism had dealt 
harshly with him, and the sudden disappointment 
of his ambition, had acted fatally on one, whose 
physical strength could not contend with intellec- 
tual depression. His health became feeble, and at 
the period I first sought him, he was beyond the 
hope of permanent recovery. My intimacy with 
one he had vainly loved, formed a link between us, 
though I did not add to his grief, by revealing that 
more than friendship united me to the object of his 
early affection. 

I visited him frequently during the months we 
spent at , and the morning after the concert, 
called at his residence. He was more than ordi- 
narily ill and sorrowful, and at his request, I was 
reading to him, selections from various poems, 
when the door of the apartment was noiselessly 
opened, and with a step whose graceful elasticity I 
have never seen equalled, a lady approached the 
invalid’s couch, and placed some beautiful flowers 
on his pillow. He pressed to his lips the fair hand 
which proffered them, and thanked her with one of 
his sweet sad smiles. Then, as the visitor turned, 
on his mentioning my name, I met the lustrous eyes 
of Nina. 

If I had been dazzled by her brillianey the pre- 
ceding evening, I was more touched by her gentle 
kindness to our young companion, and the winning 
manner in which she endeavored to enliven his 
weariness and cheer his solitude. She spoke of 
whatever could interest the sufferer in passing 
events, and at length opened the volume from which 
I had been selecting passages. ‘“ Will you read 
to me?” asked the invalid, “but find something 
sorrowful, for I can appreciate nothing else now!” 

I shall not soon forget the glance the lady gave 
me, as these words were spoken—it was so fraught 
with eloquent pity and womanly sympathy. She 
silently turned over the leaves of the book, and 
then read aloud the few, but beautiful verses of 
Kérner’s invocation “‘ In der Nacht.” 

Her tones were seft and musical, and lent their 
own melody to a language, which, more than any 
other, owes its beauty to the voice of its speaker. 
I regarded her as one inspired, and could have lis- 
tened to her thus for hours. 

Yet with all her witchery, Nina was far from 
being young, or regularly handsome. It would 
have been difficult to pronounce on her age; she 
was probably older than she appeared, for she was 
an artist in her toilette, and years had bequeath- 
ed no trace, save that polished perfection of man- 
ner, which only time and varied experience can 
bestow. It was thus we first met, and many after 
hours found us visitors to the young invalid, from 
whom I learned, that during his whole illness, Ni- 
na’s kindness had been unchanging. He had 
formed her acquaintance during his brief literary 
career, but knew nothing of her situation or her 
history, and he had attained that state of bodily 
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feebleness, at which, curiosity ceases to influence. 
From meeting the stranger under such circum- 
stances, we speedily became, as it were old friends, 
and more familiar with each other’s characters, 
than would have resulted from an intercourse of 
many months, under different auspices. 

You will perhaps, be surprised, Edith, that I 
never mentioned to you, having met the Italian lady. 
I scarcely know my motives for silence on the sub- 
ject at first, and I did not afterwards allude to it, 
from a fear you would imagine, from the early con- 
cealment, that | was more interested than I was 
willing to confess. This intellectual communion 
continued for several weeks, and my fancy was 
singularly fascinated by the graceful mental endow- 
ments of the stranger, but her attractions had no 
power over my gentler feelings, though in many of 
my upward aspirings she evinced a sympathy I 
have never found elsewhere. She seemed to read 
my mind, as it were an open book, and I felt in her 
presence, as if my inmost thoughts lay visibly be- 
fore her. I regarded her as one highly gifted and 
improved, as strangely captivating in appearance 
and manner, but my heart was no longer accessible, 
even to charms like these; and when I compared 
her dazzling attractions and careless independence 
of opinion, with the simpler beauty and more timid 
spirit of the one I loved, the contrast was ever in 
Theresa’s favor. Yet, Nina had noble traits and 
mental capacities I have seldom seen equalled, 
blended with a rare blandness and suavity which 
made even her defects seem but the dark and essen- 
tial shading in the glowing mosaic of her character. 
It was well for me there existed so wide a differ- 
ence in our ages, and that I was strengthened by 
the enduring influence of an earlier love, or there 
might have been danger to me, in this flattering 
and familiar communion with a being so fraught 
with poetry and enthusiasm, a woman in whom art 
had perfected the loveliest endowments of nature. 

You know the painful event which marked our 
sojourn at , and the impetuous grief, whose 
violence I could not restrain, though its cause was 
not unexpected, and you will not marvel that in the 
depth of this new affliction I ceased to visit, even 
my suffering friend. Many days elapsed without 
my leaving my own apartment, and shrouded in the 
dark solitude of an irreparable sorrow, all lighter 
impressions perished from my memory. I was one 
evening sitting alone, as usual, holding silent com- 
munion with my mournful thoughts. It was early 
twilight, the passers-by were few in the shadowed 
street below, and the stars looked down pale and dim 
upon the faintly lighted city. The night was chilly, 
for the autumn had then nearly past, and the fire 
in my room threw restless and fantastic shadows 
around. There was a charm for me in the hour 
and its melancholy loneliness, and the visions, which 
in the busy daylight fold their pinions and lie still 
within the heart, now flitted before me on spirit 
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wings. Who has not felt the spell of such a time ? 
Who has not lingered in reverie, upon those haunt- 
ed moments, when reflection forms, as it were, a 
“ bridge of sighs” between light and darkness, when 
we turn instinctively from the palpable and actual 
to the spiritual world within ; when the fire-gleam is 
full of images, and those we love gather around us 
with almost a visible presence ; when in fancy, we 
grasp the hand never again to touch ours, hear 
voices, that long ago, have ceased to speak, and 
feel nearer tu those who have gone before us to the 
silent land, the loved, the loving, and the sadly 
missed ? 

I possess, perhaps, in an unusual degree, the 
power of withdrawing my mind from actual things, 
and of wandering at will among imaginative and 
bright creations. ‘To one who has loved and suf- 
fered—and few are they, who have not! this gift 
of abstraction is no idle blessing, but a strange and 
precious link between the common world and the 
hidden existence, the two-fold nature of the homan 
heart. As I rested solitary and still, vividly came 
the past with its dream-like realities, the future, 
with its more dream-like anticipations, to color my 
fancies. And with both, blended a soft tone, ever 
answering tenderly, and a sweet face, looking up 
in love to mine own. 

It is one of the beautiful things in life, this hover- 
ing of affectionate remembrance and solicitude, 
around those from whom distance divides us. Not 
a single taint of selfishness sullies such devoted- 
ness, not a stain of the earth rests on its snow-like 
purity, but, hallowed by the sorrowful ordeal of 
separation, thought follows the pathway of the ab- 
sent with angelic guardianship, and there is holi- 
ness in the watchfulness which looks upward to the 
sky, and whose only audible utterance is a blessing 
or a prayer. 

I had been long indulging the wayward imagi- 
nings of this visionary mood, when I was interrupted 
by the entrance of a messenger, who brought me 
two letters. One was from Theresa, for well I 
knew her fair familiar writing, and I greeted it 
eagerly, as an interval longer than usual had elapsed, 
since the reception of her last letter. 

How delightful it is to grasp a letter from the 
one we love, as we would clasp a friendly hand ; 
to unclose the folds carefully, as if it were profa- 
nation to break the seal which affection had placed ; 
and then to pore over the lines traced in tender- 
ness, never beheld by another, but spoken with 
sweetest mystery to our inmost heart! It had come 
at last, that letter sighed and prayed for, through 
long dark hours of loneliness and grief—it had 
come at last, and after J had read again and again, 
its words of kindness, why was it, that something 
of disappointment succeeded that perusal? I could 
not have explained whence such an impression 
sprang, nor have pointed to one sentence as its 
foundation, but the unsatisfying tone of the whole, 
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sank on my mind coldly and painfully. You know, 
Edith, how warm and impetuous my affections are, 
and how deep has ever been my yearning for that 
perfect devotedness my dreamings paint. It is 
the prevailing fault of such natures to be exacting 
in their ties, and I feel that the placid tenderness, 
which might render others blest, would but make 
me wretched. My early youth, dimmed as it was 
by physical infirmity and mental disquietude, pos- 
sessed yet one vision of surpassing beauty, one 
ideal whose pure and spiritual loveliness, I wildly 
trusted and believed the future might shadow forth 
and fulfil. With the credulous enthusiasm of my 
character, I thought that vague, haunting image of 
gentleness, fully realized in Theresa, and I have 
loved her, as only a poet can love, the being he 
draperies with his own sweetest and fairest imagi- 
nings. She has, in truth, every charm which 
youth and beauty can impart, and her feelings are 
kind and unsullied, but calm and serene, even to a 
defect. I remember that once, in the early days 
of our attachment, you expressed surprise at my 
vehement admiration of one, who, though refined 
in=taste, had no claim to intellectual superiority, 
and who, with all her girlish attractions mingled 
nothing of that mental ardor which so strongly 
characterized my own disposition. You said hers 
was not a nature to satisfy expectations like mine ; 
that, quiet in the common tenor of her thoughts, 
moved to transient emotion by very trifles, yet 
totally unimaginative, she could neither share in 
my aspirations, sympathize with my illusions, nor 
comprehend my enjoyments. I answered you with 
a lover’s impatience, and the subject was never 
mentioned by either of us again. Yet often, even 
then, I was constrained to acknowledge, but unwil- 
lingly, even to myself, that my dearest anticipa- 
tions were perishing unfulfilled, that the “love 
which my spirit had painted,” was not the one 
whose reality I had found. Sometimes, when my 
heart was overflowing with its strong tide of affec- 
tion, when I felt almost painfully, the overwhelm- 
ing depth of my own devotion, her words have 
grieved me by their peaceful calmness, by the un- 
ruffled serenity of a love, so widely different from 
the fervor shadowing my very soul. Must it be 
ever thus! Is the sweetest creed of earthly hope, 
never realized by earthly beings ;—is there ever in 
natures like mine, a void only to be filled when 
their mortality hath passed away? Edith! I am 
weary and disappointed, and yet I know not why. 
I am so sad, for Theresa is lovely and gentle and 
pure in thought, but I look into the future, and the 
power of prophecy seems over me, and a voice 
whispers, “ not for thee, is a heart so still and calm, 
a fitting resting-place !” 

At length, tired of reflections that perplexed, 
without solacing, I Janguidly opened the other let- 
ter. The writing was singularly bold and grace- 
ful, but one I had never seen before, and on turn- 
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ing to the signature, I read with surprise, the 
name of Nina. Impatient to discover what could 
have tempted the Italian to address me, I hastily 
glanced over the pages, and then read attentively, 
every word of the strange, but characteristic pro- 
duction. It was written in English with the flow- 
ing ease and accuracy which bespoke a thorough 
knowledge of our language, and its lines fraught 
with the lofty spirit and fearlessness of opinion 
which distinguished the stranger, were in strong 
contrast with the timid, reserved tone of Theresa's 
words. It concluded thus: 

“ Do not misinterpret my motives in addressing 
you, nor wrong me by attributing to one unworthy 
impulse, the interest which has prompted this letter. 
I am well aware, your national prejudices would 
condemn it, that even in your eyes, it may seem 
worse than imprudent; but I have been reared 
under warmer skies, where such impressions are 
less rigid, and there is not a single emotion con- 
nected with this step, which could call a blush to 
the purest cheek. I think of you kindly, but I 
have outlived the time, when affection is passion, 
and my dreams of love, have long ago been “ dream- 
ed out.” There is nothing of them in the solici- 


‘tude you have excited, for the inherent enthusiasm 


of my disposition, circumstances have changed in 
its tendencies, and it now brightens the intellect, 
but has ceased to warm the heart. -I would but 
be your friend, and sometimes hold communion 
with you, to give the counsel of one, who knows 
the world only too well. Your character, its im- 
passioned aspirations, its exacting requirements, 
attracted me from the first, and your poetic ardor 
reminded me of that I once possessed. There 
was too, another link between us, for you singu- 
larly resemble in appearance and temperament, one 
whom I loved, as the heart never loves again. The 
fires of that young illusion, have died into ashes, 
and yet, if it comforts me now, to recall its beauty— 
if it brings me a solace, to trace the faint resem- 
blance of a reality which is no longer my friend! 
blame me not, and grant this feeble consolation to 
a spirit, which, with all its lauded brilliancy, has 
many moments of unutterable grief! I know—it 
matters not how—much of your brief history, and 
I shall watch with earnest anxiety over your future 
wanderings. Unless I am sure that you need my 
presence, we shal] never meet again, and ignorant 
of my movements, you cannot reply to the letters 
I shall send you, and such is my desire. If you 
will repay my interest in your welfare, with a kind 
recollection of me, when your soul is sorrowful, and 
when you painfully realize the insufficiency of your 
ties of love, if you will remember with something 
of sympathy, that mine have all been rudely broken, 
it will bring me a pleasant consciousness, to feel I 
have awakened in a young heart, a gentle thought 
for my own youth. Arthur, you must endeavor to 
learn contentment, and to dispel those wild antici- 
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pations of perfect happiness, which served but to 
render you neglectful of calmer, but existing bless- 
ings. ‘There are minds, which the world never, 
even temporarily, satisfies, which pleasure wearies, 
and ambition only desecrates. Yours is one of 
these, and mine was; but I have found comfort in 
the faith of my land, which appeals most forcibly 
to such natures, and that faith will never be yours. 
My friend! your genius will not bestow peace; 
the beautiful visions of the poet, have their home 
in heaven, and as their brightness shines upon him, 
it serves but to bewilder him with the mystery of 
loveliness, and to cast shadows across his path. 
Be patient and hopeful, and now, for awhile, fare- 
well !” 

Ah! Edith, had Theresa spoken to me with half 
this stranger’s earnestness how much happier would 
have been my thoughts! 

You know it was my father’s wish that our mar- 
riage should not take place until the expiration of 
two vears ; a request probably arising from his own 
fatal experience, and a desire that time should test 
our constancy while we had still the privilege of 
change. 

Under different circumstances I might have 
deeply regretted this delay, but Theresa has yield- 
ed to it so tranquilly, that I acknowledge the pru- 
dence of the ordeal, and cease to lament its neces- 
sity. During those years, it was his wish that I 
should travel, and now, with my silent troubles for 
companions, I go my lonely way. 

Why is it, dear one, that farewell is so hard to 
be spoken! Why is it, that I have the fortitude to 
jeave you for my pilgrimage beyond the seas, yet 
cannot bear to feel your parting clasp, to hear your 
tearful words, to give your sweet sad face, the long, 
last look for years? Yet, it is thus, and I must de- 
part with the sorrowful sound unuttered. Write to 
me of Theresa, as you would speak of a friend, 
kindly, but candidly, and tell me all you would have 
said in that voice whose gentleness I shall pine for 
so grievously. These are strange sensations which 
come over us, when we are leaving those we hold 
dear, to see them no more for many months. It 
seems as if love becomes fonder when its daily ex- 
pression is lost, and all that made communion beau- 
tiful returns to make absence darker. 

Edith! my soul grows sorrowful as it parts with 
thee! What can I say to thee, of all I tearfully 
and gratefully feel? Never, before, have I been 
beyond thy counsel, and without the blessing of 
thy sisterly care; how I shall miss thee, when the 
dim night closeth, and thoughts of home are busy 
with me! I will not bid thee to recall me tenderly : 
it were to wrong the intensity of thy love, to doubt 
the kindness of thy memory. But I will bid thee 
pray for the wanderer, that his yearnings may be 
stilled and his spirit find its rest. Let the presence 
of thy prayer go with me, and I shall not be 
alone. 





Peace be around thee, purest and dearest one! 
the peace thou hast so often brought to him, who 
may hold it to his heart no longer ! 

Jane TayLtor W—. 
Chilicothe, Ohio. 





SEAWARD'S NARRATIVE. 
VOL ONE, HARPER AND BROTHERS: NEW-yorK: 1843. 


This, we think, is destined to be a story of great 
popularity in our country, as it has been in England. 
It is a narrative of extraordinary events, colored 
and adorned by the lively and graceful fancy of its 
English editor, Miss Jane Porter. The American 
edition is abridged and revised, which will add to 
its attraction, by excluding much matter uninterest- 
ing to the lover of story-reading, and giving it a 
more inviting size and shape. Edward Seaward, 
at an early age,—about the close of the year 1733, 
is shipwrecked on his passage from Jamaica to the 
Balize. The captain and crew abandon the vessel 
during the height of the gale, leaving Seaward and 
his young wife blocked up in the cabin, and are 
never more heard of. The return of high water 
with a wind off shore, forces the vessel (compara- 
tively uninjured) off the reef on which she has 
struck, and by hoisting the jib and coasting along 
shore, Seaward at length contrives to run the ves- 
sel into a little creek or inlet, where he secures her 
with ropes to the trees. 

We have examined the map, and find laid down 
in the latitude and longitude given by Seaward, 
some rocky islets, called “ Las Serenas,” sur- 
rounded by reefs and shoals, and, we suppose, un- 
inhabited, as we can find them in the books only 
noted as dangers to the mariner. Seaward, how- 
ever, found a delicious climate, good water, and 
some productive soil. By planting the seeds of 
the fruits and vegetables brought in the brig from 
Jamaica, subsisting in the meanwhile upon the 
stores of the vessel, he soon obtained, with the 
addition of iguanas, (a large and very palatable spe- 
cies of lizard,) turtle and fish, a plentiful supply of 
necessary food. Blessed with a strong mind, a 
vigorous body, a never failing trust in God; and, 
cheered and animated by the counsel and example 
of his most sweet wife, he lived six months upon 
the otherwise uninhabited island, a period of unal- 
loyed happiness without a fear, a care, or scarcely 
an inconvenience. ‘The reader is struck with sur- 
prise to see how every thing seems to spring up, 
as it were, to meet his wants; and he learns that 
almost every thing needful for a man’s support, and 
even comfort, is to be found among the stores of a 
well-fitted ship. Subjects are now added to his 
little dominion by the arrival of a canoe with four 
or five male and female negroes, the survivors of 
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the wreck of a Spanish schooner. ‘They, true to 
their habits, are willing to serve, and he governs 
them with a simple but comprehensive wisdom, 
which strikes us as the strangest thing in the book. 
We have attributed.it, either to the coloring of 
Miss Porter, or to Seaward’s habitual intercourse 
with his Creator, who put it into his heart to do 
right. 

In February, 1735, an American schooner is 
driven in by a Spanish Guarda Costa, who is afraid 
to follow her in among the shoals. From that hour, 
the charm of the book is broke; Seaward begins 
the every day intercourse with his species, and one 
reads only to finish the story. The American 
editor has well observed “ that the great charm and 
interest of the book, center in that portion of it 
which gives an account of the simple Crusoe-like 
life of Sir Edward and his Eliza, in which they 
exhibit the rare and beautiful spectacle of two 
loving hearts, needing nothing for their happiness 
but.gommunion with their God and with each 
other.” Seaward employs the American to carry 
him, with an immense amount of treasure, which 
he has found buried in the sides of a natural cave, 
and which he supposes to have been deposited 
there, years before, by the Bucaneers of the Spanish 
main, to Jamaica. There he charters a vessel, 
employs mechanics and laborers, purchases neces- 
saries, and commences regular colonization. In 
July, 1736, he visits England, where he endeavors 
to obtain a grant of these islands from the Govern- 
ment, and we are presented with a curious account 
of the bribery and corruption necessary to success 
in matters of this sort during the ministry of Sir 
Robert Walpole: for instance, ‘‘ Now, Mr. Sea- 
ward,” said Mr. Perry, “J hate bribery and corrup- 
tiou of all shapes, and I have reason to believe 
you are of the same mind; but when you take this 
card, you must give a crown to the porter at the 
gate, another to the bardeur in the great hall, and 
half a guinea to the servant in waiting, who will 
show you into the secretary’s room ; and when you 
present him (I mean the secretary) the card, put a 
couple of guineas into his hand wrapped up in a 
clean piece of paper saying, sir, I will thank you 
to give this to those to whom I have given so much 
trouble.” And again. After an unsuccessful in- 
terview with Sir Robert, Seaward is visited by a 
Jackall of the miaister, Mr. Powis, who strives to 
enlighten him as to the course he should pursue to 
ensure success, when the following conversation 
ensues : “ Well, you have had an interview with 
Sir Robert, and it terminated just as I would have 
anticipated.” ‘* And how do you know how it ter- 
minated, Mr. Powis?” I replied. ‘“ On your honor, 
Mr. Seaward, you will never disclose any commu- 
nication I may make to you, and I will tell you 
more than you could suppose. You won on my 
friendship the first day I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing you at Mr. Child's, and I am anxious to serve 


you. The minister has two ears, which, perhaps, 
you may think a very foolish observation. You 
did not speak to him through the right ear, although 
I understand you were very impressive, so much 
so indeed, that he said,‘l must know something 
more of this young man; I should not like him for 
anenemy.’ But this sort of Puffendorff reasoning 
with a prime minister wont do, my friend ; there- 
fore, if you desire to gain your point, be advised 
by me ; lower your tone and get the right ear of the 
prime minister, which, by-the-by, he does not wear 
on his own head, having there only the left and 
tother ear.” Mr. Powis seemed to lay so much 
stress upon this matter of the right ear, that, cou- 
pling it with what the secretary had said about 
making a friend of some one “ who had the ear of 
the minister,” I really began to believe there was 
an auricular pivot somewhere, on which alone this 
business, and perhaps all others of a similar kind, 
could favorably turn. “ But,” resumed Mr. Powis, 
“you have not yet promised to keep inviolably 
what I may impart to you.” “I faithfully promise,” 
I replied. “Do you remember,” he continued, 
“what passed between Sir Robert Walpole and 
you at the interview?” “I certainly do remember 
the substance of it,” I replied. “Is that anything 
like it?” he asked, putting a sheet of paper into 
my hands. After reading it attentively, “ it is the 
very words,” I said; “‘ you astonish me Mr. Powis ; 
how is this? there was no person in the room.” 
* You are right,” he replied, “‘ there was no one 
in the room, but Sir Robert and yourself, but there 
is a listening door, or rather a person within hear- 
ing behind a door, who takes down, verbatim, the 
conversation held with every one admitted to an 
audience! and this is one of the minister’s vouchers 
for the uprightness and integrity of his conduct 
which he always keeps. And I do believe he is 
an honest man and means right,” continued Mr. 
Powis; ‘ but he is so beset and finds so much diffi- 
culty in managing parliament, that he must pre- 
serve appearances, however ready he may be, under 
the rose, to grant through other channels any thing 
for a hope of parliamentary services”—(this last 
sentence, we are free to admit, we don’t understand 
a word of)—*and indeed he is so hard driven in 
this way, that he has been necessitated to establish 
a sort of fund, which is fed by such means as I 
have hinted at, for the parpose of securing votes 
from that quarter of the world ‘ from whence,’ as 
the Psalmist says, ‘ promotion cometh,’ and the 
treasurer of this fund is the person who has ‘his 
right ear. 

This is very like the man who said, “ that every 
man had his price,” and his crooked policy was 
well rebuked by honest Mrs. Seaward, who said, 
“There is no point, Mr. Powis, of sufficient im- 
portance to call for the sacrifice of singleness of 





purpose, without which all is perplexity ending in 
remorse ; and if Sir Robert Walpole cannot man- 
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age parliament in any other way than you have ex- 
plained, he must be both a foolish and a wicked 
man.” 

- Seaward refused to tickle the right ear, and the 
patent was only granted by the minister, after he 
found that he was rich and likely to be influential, 
for Mrs. Seaward had obtained the favor of the 
queen by a present of some splendid gold tissue, a 
portion of the spoils of the Bucaneers. Seaward 
was knighted and went back to his islands in 1737, 
where he remained till 1744, when he returned and 
purchased estates in England. In 1749, in spite of 
Sir Edward’s earnest remonstrances, his posses- 
sions were turned over to the crown of Spain. The 
colonists were removed and settled on the Mos- 
quito shore, and thenceforth the history of the Sea- 
ward Islands is a blank. : 





A MEMORY. 


Her features wore a pensiveness 
In childhood’s wildest days ; 

A beauty most serenely sad 
Dwelt in her earnest gaze. 

, And rarely from her lovely lips 

The silvery laughter rang ; 

And chosen for their mournfulness, 
Were the simple songs she sang. 


The thought was very beautiful 
That rested on her brow, 

With something of a spirit light— 
Like sunset upon snow. 

She seldom spoke ; although her words 
Were soft and sweet to hear, 

And her voice was like a summer bird’s, 
So plaintive and so clear. 


Her thoughts were full of tenderness, 
For every living thing— 

And oh! for her, what depth of love 
In human hearts did spring ! 

Her life was like a pleasant dream, 
Mysterious and brief— 

She never knew a single care ; 
Ours only, was the grief! 


She lingered till the roses came, 
Then with the roses died ; 

Ah! never can the place be filled 
Now vacant by our side! 

But she hath found the brighter land 
Where flowers do not fade, 

O! not for spirits pure as her’s, 
This world of our’s was made ! 


Chilicothe, Ohio. Jang TayLoz W——. 





Notices of New Works. 


History or Coneress; exhibiting a classification of the 
proceedings of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
from March 4th, 1789, to March 3fd, 1793 ; embracing the 
first term of the Administration of General Washington. 
Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard—1843. 

The object of this work is to present a classification of 
the measures brought before Congress, within this period. 
The subjects are all classified and arranged and divided 
into chapters to facilitate references. This work is an ex- 
periment, it being the intention of the compiler to follow it 





up, with a like compendium of Congressional proceedings, 
should encouragement sufficient be held out. It is refresh- 
ing to look back to the proceedings of these times, and to 
see abundant evidence of the order and decorum with which 
they were conducted. They contrast strikingly with pro- 
ceedings of the present day. The work is a valuable and 
useful one, presenting, as it does, the history of our early 
legislative proceedings. 


De Vera Jupici Juratorum Oricine Natura Er [n- 
DOLE. Dissertatio inauguralis quam illustri jurisconsulto- 
rum ordini in alma literarum Universitate Ruperto—Carola 
Heidelbergensi ad Gradum Doctoris summos in Jure Civili 
et Canonico honores rite obtinendos submisit Auctor Thomas 
Caute Reynolds, Carolina: Americanus. Heidelberge : 
1842, pp. 90. 


We heartily subscribe to the opinion expressed in the 
May number of the Law Journal, that “this Dissertation, 
which is written in Latin, bears most gratifying testimony 
to the learning and talents of the author ;” and, we add our 
belief, that the same active spirit which has led him to seek, 
in the fountains of ancient learning, the true origin of an 
institution, which is justly said “to be move instinct with 
the spirit of freedom than any thing which has proceeded 
from the Campus Martius or the banks of the Tiber,” will 
lead him to-eminence in the profession which we under- 
stand he has selected for the field of his future exertions. 
He will manifestly bring to the study and practice of the 
Common Law, a mind well trained and disciplined, and an 
indomitable perseveranée ; qualifications, without which, 
success is hopeless ; while in the rich store of classic lore 
which he has acquired, he will constantly realize the truth 
of Tully’s flowing eulogium: “ Hee studio adolescentiam 
alunt, senectutem oblectant, secundas res ornant, adversis 
perfugium ac solatium prebent; delectant domi, non impe- 
diunt foris ; pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rustican- 
tur.” 

Experience has induced us to doubt whether in mere 
questions of property, some modifications might not be 
usefully introduced in the trial by Jury in our own State, 
so as to dispense with the requisition of entire unanimity 
in the panel. But where life or liberty is involved, we 
should be extremely reluctant to admit of any change, how- 
ever slight, in the present system of Jury trial, and fully 
concur in the words of Dr. Reynolds—“ illud vero tempus, 
quo nostri Jurati indignos fide se ostenderint, reipublice 
libertatique ruinam minitari servitutisque commerita quasi 
precursorem fore arbitramur.” 

We are gratified to learn that Mr. Reynolds has it in 
contemplation to make the metropolis of Virginia his per- 
manent abode. More than four years since, he was one of 
the Alumni of our State University, at the age of sixteen, 
and the intervening time has been employed in attending 
three of the best schools of Germany, ending his scholastic 
career at Heidelberg—whose high honors he has borne to 
his native country. We sincerely wish him a successful 
career, 


Parts No.’s 8 and 9 of Alison’s charming History of Eu- 
rope—and parts 4, 5 and 6 of Shakspeare, from the press 
of the Messrs. Harper—and parts 7 and 8 of Murray’s En- 
cyclopedia of Geography,—Lea and Blanchard, Philadel- 
phia, have been laid on our table, by Messrs. Smith, Drin- 
ker and Morris. 

The interest of Alison’s History, is kept up with his ad- 
mirable style—and the value of the Geographical Encyclo- 
pedia loses nothing as the work advances. 











